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MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
Th Bost Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS. walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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DERBYSHIRE 

Highest Town in England. 

On the Mountain Limestone. 

1,000 feet above sea-level, 
Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. ° eee | . : : H. W. HAYWARD. 
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BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD | SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 














HOT . i. . , Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
Clu’ : EL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
us. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 


Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
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10 NEW MODEL ‘THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” WARRANTED. 
b] 
W This Pen has a Substantial 14 carat Gold Nib in it. 
NE SCALES, Every variety of Points to suit all writers. 
Holder is of the best grade and finish. 
NEW DESIGNS The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
’ Fully Warrented in every particular. 
RETAIL PRICE, . x 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS, ee ee ee | 
In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. But in order to demonstrate our 
in both GRAND d UPRIGHT PIANOFORTE quality we will send Sample Pens to anyone 
in bott an S. uel diated 
POST FREE, ON RECEIPT OF 5s. 
Free on application to Money returned if Pen is not what we say. 


- MAKERS: 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., | THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO, 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 7 CLAS EE, See. 
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** Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” Is the same style, but with a Cheaper Nib, at 2e. 6d. 
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PARCELS 

















[Amsterdammer 
O John, my dear friend, is it you 
Thus burdened and doubled in two? 
Your poor back must ache ; 
For charity’s sake 
Let me help you along with a few. 


NICHOLAS. — 
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J. B.—Pray visit my beautiful show, 
Live skeletons all in a row ; 
If you ask how they live, 
Well—‘* ‘tis blessed to give ”’ 


And we’ve opened a “ fund,’’ den’cher know. 





The Minor Worries of Life. 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
when you can have them in a ‘‘ single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 

TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival. ’ 

The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : “ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: ‘‘ Should be generally adopted by 
those who value sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. : ‘‘ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: ‘‘ Very pleased with the File, 


and shall be happy to recommend. 











Call and inspect the Ceres System at 

THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close 

Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free. 
*.° PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 


to Charing Cross), 


“Qutlook” Bducational List 


_— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr, and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 











RIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 
TLEMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





(CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (ceath-rate 8’9). Nine miles fron King's Cross. Fees from £60a ye 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £o0 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A 
Pemb. Coll , Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 





The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK 7s as 
Sollows: Four lines, 38.; per line after, 9d. A liberal 
discount is allowed upon serial orders. 


METROPOLITAN 


L| FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1335. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 
ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
OrFices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


HUMBER “cLes 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 








These superb and still unrivalled 


Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 


Wheel and Back-pedal 
Als. extra. 


Free LTrake 





Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


> HUM BER Limitep 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. BANK OF MONTREAL 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 


iss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. | 


Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca ; 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
‘Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali, Transvaal: Barberton, 
eee 3 Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 
. Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
. Beira, Lourenco Marques. 


Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esgq., | 


Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen 


Dunell, Esg.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, | 


Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





THE 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
Directors. 
J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esg 
J. T. Smith, Esq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 


_ Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 

Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Inrerest allowed as follows :— 

Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
” One Month's os 2% ln 

Advances made oa moderate terms upon approved 
security. 

For full particulars apply to 


H. S. COOPER, Manager, 
Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 


MAURITIUS. 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. | 

*CARISBROOK CASTLE 

(via Madeira) .....sseceeeeeee June 8 June 9 
tGOORKHA 

(via Teneriffe) ....... coccccese June 8 June o 
*SAXON 

(via Madeira) ....... oeseseces -— June 16 
tTINTAGEL CASTLE 

(via Las Palmas)....0.-++++ eee Juners June 16 
*KINFAUNS CASTLE 

(via Madeira) ......ccccccces ° —_— June 23 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
. Scuthampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 P.M. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo ai 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, ist Class, 
418 Bs. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. r1d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 





Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport | 


Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 


Stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and | 


districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at | 


the Company's Offices : 1 
J. F. JONES, secretary. 


Town, | 


Royal Mail | 


4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


| (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Paid-up Capital .......seereereee seeee $1,600,000 
Reserve Fund .....+++seeeeeeees cesses £835,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

the Charter ......sssseeceessseeeees £1, 600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, A/anager. 


OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 


( . P . R «= WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 





YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 





‘HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 
“FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. | 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 
OviINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 


Tons. 
E.tstREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
RipPiINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
| DenTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 


| These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
| the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
| baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. ining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
| of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
xran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
| 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 





(QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
| TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
,6 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. 


Established in 1817. 
Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors ;— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


periods 22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.0, 





COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 


Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.G 
Business Hours, 10-4. 





Saturdays, 10-1. 
Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chaiz- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq, 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 








THE REID LINE oF shiepinc posters 





FOR THE PROMOTION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


<@ee—_—_ To all PARTS of the WORLD. 


Egypt, India, China, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, South America, West Indies, United States, Canada, &c. 


SPECIMENS AND COSTS ON APPLICATION TO ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd., 


Offices: §0 Grey Street Newcastle on-Tyne. 


5 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, SPECIALISTS IN PICTORIAL ADVERTISING FOR RAILWAY AND SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


London Office: 24 Cullum Street, E.C- 
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Hoo.ican : Shout fer Bobs, you bloomin’ old Kroojer ! 
shout or I’ll bash yer bloomin’ ’ead in! 

RESPECTABLE TAXPAYER (z/s¢fudly): Three cheers for 
Bobs! And, young man, if you would kindly give me 
back my watch and let me go home, I would shout louder 
still ! 


WE are asked why, in discussing last week the best 
nomination for the Governorship of the Orange River and 
Transvaal Colonies, we deliberately avoided mention of 
the name of Sir Alfred Milner, whose claims to the position 
are being so vigorously canvassed in the Zzmes and other 
journals. We so refrained for the reason that to remove 
Sir Alfred Milner from the Cape Colony at this juncture 
would, it seems to us, be an act of criminal folly. For 
what is the political situation there? The Bond is ina 
majority, and at the Graaf Reinet Conference the other day 
the Bond decided to use that majority to obstruct supplies 
and all Government business. The only hope of escape 
from that zmpasse lies in Sir Alfred Milner’s continued 
exercise of that benign personal influence by virtue of 
which Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Solomon still hold the reins 
of power. The Legislature meets on June 22, and we shall 
then see whether, as we hope, a section of the Dutch 
party approving Mr. Schreiner’s moderation will detach 
itself from Mr. Hofmeyr’s extreme tactics, and hold out 
the hand of fellowship to those loyalists who are led by 
Mr. Rose-Innes. But that can hardly happen if Sir Alfred 
Milner’s counsel and support be withdrawn. Six months 
hence another situation may have arisen; but for the 
present Sir Alfred Milner’s place is at the Cape and 
nowhere else. 
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THE suggestion is put forward that Natal may be 
asked to agree to the temporary suspension of its con- 
stitution, so as to place all South Africa for the time under 
a form of Crown Colony government. Natal might con- 
sent in the interests of all South Africa, for Natal has no 
race question. But Cape Colony has a race question, and 
much must happen there before any such simplification of 
the problem can be proposed. The best solution of the 
immediate difficulty would undoubtedly be that Lord 
Roberts should be prevailed upon to remain at his post 
until the situation at the Cape is simplified in the natural 
evolution of political events. When that occurs, British 
Ministers will be in a far freer position to answer the 
question as to who shall head the two Boer colonies during 
the interval before they are admitted into the family of 
self-governing States. But for the moment Sir Alfred 
Milner must remain at his post, unless we wish chaos in 
Cape Colony. 


THE situation created by the movement of France 
across the Moroccan-Algerian frontiers remains for every- 
body outside the Chancelleries as much in need of illumina- 
tion as it was a month ago. How much of Morocco 
France intends to absorb; at what point exactly in the 
process of absorption the other Powers will consider their 
several ‘‘interests” menaced; and, more particularly, 
what, if any, arrangement subsists between France and 
Spain, whose territorial ‘‘interests’’ must needs be the 
first to come into question as France moves westward—on 
these points, points on which the peace of Europe hinges 
in so far as Morocco is concerned, we are in Egyptian 
darkness. Mr. Brodrick struck a match the other day, 
but he failed to light so much as a candle. Nor is the 
military side of the situation much clearer than the political. 
The Moorish cavalry are reported to be swooping down on 
the French outposts inside the Moroccan frontier ; but the 
Moorish cavalry is a negligible quantity, and though Kaid 
Maclean has done his best to make an army, no troops 
that the Sultan can put into the field will delay the French 
advance by half an hour. The only serious obstacles will 
be on the score of food and fever. Meantime the new 
Sultan is earning the esteem of his lieges as a ‘‘ strong 
man” after the fashion characteristic of Moslem monarchs 
—that is to say, he is slaying or deporting all possible 
rivals. 


Ir the Continental nations wished for a case of genuine 
national oppression upon which to pour the opprobrium 
they so ignorantly and venomously vent on British action 
in South Africa, they would find it in the present relations 
of Russia and Finland. That little country by the Baltic 
Sea, ethnologically one of the most curious and interest- 
ing in Europe, was taken by force from Sweden and added 
to the Russian Empire in 1809. Butits special constitution 
and national independence were preserved to it. Succes- 
sive Czars have respected its peculiar privileges, and the 
Finns from that day to this have done nothing to prejudice 
this consideration. They have been peaceful, progressive, 
and loyal to their suzerain, and have faithfully fulfilled 
their obligations while carefully fostering their ancient 
nationality. All of a sudden an Imperial rescript is 
hurled at them, by which their special rights are to be 
taken away, and themselves to pass, without further dis- 
tinction, into the great congeries of Russian rule. The 
Finnish Estates have been told that their delibera- 
tions in future must not touch on national questions. 
In respect of all matters of State government Finland 
in future is to be merely Russian, and the national 
Diet shall confine itself to local and subordinate 
affairs. Against these new ordinances of the Emperor, 
or the Emperor through his advisers, the Finnish Estates 
now appeal, and an English translation of their protest 
has just been published. It is regrettable to think that 
their appeal will probably be in vain. The passion of 
centralised autocratic government in Russia grows ever 
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stronger, and perhaps the Tsar is powerless to arrest it. 
Of the many dangers which threaten the stability of the 
Russian Empire this centralisation of government and the 
retention of rule by an hereditary class are the greatest. 
But the autocracy may continue for many years, making 
emperors and half-civilised hordes its tools, and threaten- 
ing the peace of the world. It might well happen that 
these hordes in one part or another of the unwieldy Empire 
should in time burst their restraint, and as a first measure 
destroy the Russian Empire. History is not wanting in 
examples of such overthrows of civilisation by half- 
savagery. Wherefore the measures of rude and uncalled- 
for repression against the peaceful Finns seem impolitic. 
In any case they have no such vindication as this 
country can offer for its interference in South Africa, 
and the moment of our preoccupation there is probably 
discreetly chosen by Russia for an act of uncalled-for 
oppression. 


Tue Russian Government is lending its aid to the pro- 
pagation of Socialist dogma in Holy Russia by incar- 
cerating leading Socialists in fortresses and banishing 
others to eastern portions of the empire. The Tsar and 
his advisers do not seem to give importance to the fact 
that Bismarck created the modern Socialist movement in 
Germany by persecuting the Socialists. So much the 
worse for Russia. It may mean, at best, a renewed 
Socialist agitation ; at worst, a recurrence of ‘‘ the Terror.” 
In Belgium the fact is demonstrated that the Clerical 
Government is doomed. The Radicals, Socialists, and 
Liberals are adding to their numbers at each election, 
whilst the Clerical element is growing less and less. It is 
not good for any country that one political sect should 
monopolise for ever its administration, and the healthy 
competition between Liberal, Radical, Socialist, and 
Clerical should result in the Belgian Parliament being 
more responsive to the wishes and welfare of the Belgian 
people. 


THE commencement of the legal Long Vacation upon 
August 12 may be regarded as practically doomed. 
Long ago, through the Incorporated Law Society, 
solicitors declared for the alteration to August 1. The 
Bar Council, however, passed a resolution to the effect 
that it saw no ground for the change; and there matters 
stood until just recently the Bar meeting has announced 
that it, too, is in favour of the change. The Bar Council 
has never differed from the expressed will of the Bar as a 
whole, and it is scarcely likely that it will allow its former 
opinion to stand. The chief objection to the alteration is 
that the already long term ending with Christmas will be 
still further prolonged. The legal profession, however, 
seems to have made up its mind, and nothing is now likely 
to stand in the way. Meanwhile it is quite settled that 
four new Courts are to be erected upon the green patch of 
ground west of the present building. They will be built 
upon that part of it which is furthest from the Strand. 
As a matter of fact, it was only through a mistake upon 
the part of the architects that the present building was not 
extended, when first built in 1881, over the whole of the 
part that is now laid out as a garden. 


“Tickets, please. Change here for Jerusalem.” The 
Consular report on trade in Palestine during the past year 
witnesses to other developments. It seems strange at first 
to consider Palestine as a place of commerce at all. History 
shows, it is true, that she made her mark in trade and 
war long before she became the ‘* Holy Land,” and doubt- 
less the report just issued bespeaks a level of commercial 
prosperity sadly shrunken from the days of her greatness, 
when the Jews were still a united people, and had not yet 
become the pioneers of usury and exchange the world over. 
The total value of exports from Palestine last year was 
4:77,000, representing a decline from the previous year's 
returns. Corn, wine, oil, and fruits are still her prin- 
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cipal products, and her manufactures are represented 
principally by soap. The country no longer flows 
with milk and honey, and climatic changes have re. 
duced to barrenness large tracts of land, principally in the 
south, that anciently smiled with the yearly harvest 
of the grape. The chief imports (if we exclude pilgrims 
and tourists) are rice, sugar, coffee, cotton stuffs, and 
petroleum. This last is used to produce steam power, 
Coal in Palestine is practically unobtainable, and wood 
for fuel is scarce and dear. The chief hope of increased 
prosperity lies in the development of fruit-growing. The 
Jaffa oranges are well and favourably known, and much 
could be done with vine culture under improved methods, 
In respect of the more artificial productions of commerce, 
it is, perhaps, not to be regretted that Palestine has few 
temptations to offer. The incongruities of modern Rome 
are painful enough, but they are secular. If trade and 
the tourist should bring pill advertisements to Bethlehem, 
steamboats to the Lake of Galilee, and tramways to 
Solomon’s Temple, there would be a sad wounding of 
sentiment for a large portion of the civilised world. This 
is not likely to happen at the instigations of ruthless 
commerce, and the trade of Palestine will continue to 
appeal to us by nothing less unpleasant than an ever- 
improving quality of Jaffa orange. 


Tue danger to Australian Federation is not real. We 
must not be misled by the wranglings or the errors of 
politicians into overlooking the real though late-come 
warmth of Colonial feeling in this matter. Australia has 
been fused by the war. No State will now consent to be 
kept outside the Commonwealth by any reluctance of its 
politicians to put their own interests in the background, 
New Zealand is urging Mr. Seddon to take action. And 
the Enabling Bill, which has passed the Perth Lower 
House, will meet with no opposition in the Upper. The 
Referendum, which is fixed for July 24, will add Western 
Australia to the Commonwealth. Wherefore Western 
Australia’s declared opinion as to the disputed points in 
the Bill is perhaps the less to be forgotten. 


AN interesting list was published the other day of 
officers in the British Army who have risen from the ranks 
and are still on active service. The most distinguished 
name is that of Major-General Hector MacDonald. But, 
numerous as these promotions from the ranks appear, the 
relative proportion is very small indeed, and the real 
wonder is that so few rankers manage to overpass the 
dread barrier that separates the common soldier from the 
officer. If merit alone were the qualification, it is absurd 
to suppose that the British Army would not contain a 
high proportion of such promoted officers. But social 
distinctions and class prejudice, and the severe monetary 
tax they impose, lay a heavy and forbidding hand on the 
deserving and ambitious ranker, and many a sergeant 
with every qualification of leadership has to place his 
knowledge and experience at the disposal of some 
incompetent youngster fresh from Sandhurst with a 
brand-new commission. The Army itself is the greatest 
sufferer from this state of things. It is a condition 
which does not exist to the same extent in any other 
European army, with the possible exception of the 
Russian. It is an evil against which every army re- 
former directs his most vigorous attacks, and the 
question of its abolition, or serious modification, is a first 
condition of a really popular army. Any scheme what- 
ever which proceeds upon the principle of calling out 
the people in their own defence—and no scheme which 
excludes that condition is likely to be of any effect for the 
extended needs of the Empire—must make the way upward 
from the ranks easy, and indeed inevitable for military 
merit. 


One of the ‘lessons of the war” is, or should be, to 
make adequate provision for the supply of Army horses in 
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the future. It has become abundantly clear that we 
cannot place complete reliance upon the supply from 
foreign sources, even were it politic to do so. We should 
like to know the exact experience of the Army authorities 
at the Cape with the Argentine horses landed there of late 
at the fixed charge of £17a head. The formation of a 
Government stud at home is held to be impracticable in 
consequence of the fact that the Government can buy 
horses more cheaply than they could—upon a reasonable 
estimate—rear them. The suggestion that the supply of 
Army horses should be put into the hands of the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society, the Government ‘‘ backing them up 
with mares,” is all very well, but unless the Society is to 
be more substantially backed in the event of a financial 
loss it is scarcely likely that they would fall in with the 
proposal. The proposed co-operation of the Government 
with English farmers is subject to the same objection, for 
unless a farmer’s patriotism is equal to carrying him 
cheerfully through an annual financial loss—or the pos- 
sibility of it—the plan is not likely to succeed. The 
suggestion of Government farms upon the borders of 
Wales reduces the financial difficulty to a minimum, and a 
better breeding-ground could not easily be found. Such 
horses, however, could carry only light men; but, even at 
that, we have the thin end of the wedge. For heavy 
cavalry and artillery quite a different animal would be 
required, probably the heavy hunter type by a blood sire 
out of the ordinary working Shire mare. It really seems 
that there is an ample field for a small and expert Com- 
mission of some sort upon the question. We should like, 
for instance, to see the possibilities of an Imperial horse 
farm on the Canadian North-West ranch lands fairly 
weighed. The basis of any final opinion must be actual 
experience in a trying campaign, combined with expert 
evidence upon the proper methods of rearing the kinds of 
horses required. That granted, a little administrative 
energy would soon put the problem upon a practical 
footing. 


ANOTHER new naval programme has been drawn up by 
the French Ministry of Marine, and it involves an expendi- 
ture of thirty millions sterling, including the credits 
already voted, between now and the end of 1907. The 
additional programme provides for six battleships and the 
usual extras in the form of cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. It would be tedious to go into the number of 
programmes our neighbours have compiled in the last 
five years ; it would be ungenerous to inquire what has 
become of them. Nor need we in this country gravely 
concern ourselves about them as long as the French 
pursue their investigations with regard to submarines, for 
that is a weapon concerning which we are avidly in want 
of definite knowledge. Vice-Admiral Jacegnay, of the 
Brazilian Navy, in an article published in a service paper 
of his own country, lays down the thesis that, although 
French and Spanish officers have always been reputed to 
possess greater scientific knowledge than British officers, 
they have always ended by being beaten. This may bea 
brutal way of summarising history, but it is not without 
its moral. The French will in a few months abandon 
their present programme in favour of another ; they will 
design ships and alter them again and again in the course 
of construction; but they will persevere with the sub- 
marines, and when they have completed their task Britain 
will reap where France has watered. And they will per- 
Severe because they are scientific, forgetting that science 
is catholic and bulldog tenacity local and insular. 


ComMANDER W. Carus Crutcu_ey, R.N.R., Secretary 
of the Navy League, has endeavoured to justify the action 
of this organisation of avowed civilians in placarding 
London with their ‘‘Death Traps” manifesto. It is 
sincerely to be deplored that the Navy League, founded 
with the best possible intentions, has strayed so far afield 
as to forget that its function is not to bully the Admiralty, 
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or to cajole the man in the street, but to instruct the 
inland public as to what the Navy is. The Powerful has 
been home fora month. The Naval Brigade have been 
féted at Portsmouth, Windsor, and London; Ladysmith 
guns have been on view at the Military Tournament. Yet 
the last month has proved the worst recruiting period for 
the Navy for the last three years. This may be gratifying 
intelligence to the Navy League, but it was not for this 
that the League was founded. The authors of the ‘‘ Death 
Traps” poster must necessarily be aware that the ships 
they condemn are recognised as worthless, and that they 
will never be employed in action except at the fag-end of 
the stiffest naval fight the world has ever seen, and therefore 
to insinuate that these vessels are actually regarded 
officially as effective is to convey to the public mind a 
half truth which is worse than the blackest of lies. The 
Navy League was founded to facilitate recruiting for the 
Navy. What advantage is to be gained by perpetually 
girding at the Admiralty for the defects of the matériel if 
the personnel is ignored? Let it be granted that we 
have not ships enough ; let it be assumed that we are not 
building fast enough. But what is the use of building 
ships if we have a Navy League deterring lads from join- 
ing the Navy ? 


A pisMAL tale for the British farmer is told by the full 
annual returns just issued by the Board of Agriculture. 
Of dead meat we have an aggregate importation of 
864,000 tons—that is to say, over 2,300 tons daily; the 
value runs up to £ 32,000,000. More wheat than in the 
preceding year, but less value; dairy products greater both 
in bulk and value, butter alone costing us over seventeen 
millions—our farmers in this instance beaten not in cheap- 
ness but in quality, since best Danish is readily sold at 
double the price at which East Anglian drugs the market; 
eggs for the first time have cost us more than £5,000,000, 
and English eggs unsaleable ; rabbits, poultry, and game 
bounding up to a total of a million and a half, and our per- 
plexed small holder biting histhumb. A depressing specta- 
cle: English husbandmen flinging down their tools, a Board 
of Agriculture impotent, counting the figures, suggesting 
nothing, doing nothing, sitting enchanted, the rest of the 
world seeing in our swelling cities gold-mines richer than 
any on the Rand, while to the owner of adjacent fields 
they might as well be empty of inhabitants. And the 
curious fact is that the English farmer still retains his pre- 
eminence in skill. The cattle he breeds are sought for the 
world over, and he can get 32 bushels of wheat out of an 
acre, to the German’s 28, the Frenchman’s 20, the Bel- 
gian’s 25, and the Spaniard’s 10. Nevertheless he allows 
people who cannot hold a candle to him at work to beat 
him out of the field when it comes to selling. 


Tue Birmingham University Bill has received royal 
assent, and last week the Board of Governors met for the 
first time. Mason College, with its endowments, property, 
powers, and liabilities, is absorbed into the new foundation, 
the Mason College professors receiving chairs in the 
University. The creation of this University has a special 
interest, for it shows that a very modern statesman cares 
for higher education ; and encourages the hope that before 
long British Governments may do something to support 
other educational institutions which do not obviously fill 
the national purse. Both Oxford and Cambridge are 
crippled for lack of money ; the British School at Athens, 
which has done valuable work in exploration and research, 
has only lately enjoyed a grant of 4500 a year (for which 
we must thank Lord Rosebery), while the French and 
German schools receive thousands ; the new British School 
at Rome has no Government grant. We hope Mr, 
Chamberlain’s Faculty of Commerce will turn out to be 
something more than a technical school, and that he will 
not be blind to the value of the humanities. A similar 
warning may be offered, with more confidence, to the 
newly-hatched University of London, which is moving in 
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the same direction as Birmingham, and the Technical 
Education Board of the L.C.C. is making large grants of 
money in aid. 


‘‘ Lest we forget!” In every place of worship, we 
hope, where special services of intercession for our troops 
were held, the close of the war will be made the occasion for 
a service of thanksgiving. Itis, to say the least, scarcely 
fitting that our national rejoicings should centre in the 
public-house and the music-hall. But if the Archbishops 
issue a special form of thanksgiving, it is greatly to be 
desired that its preparation should be entrusted to some- 
one capable of writing a collect in sound and rhythmical 
English. Nothing could be much worse than the 
language and construction of the prayers published by 
authority at the beginning of the war, the defects of 
‘which were made more glaring when they were used, as 
directed by the Archbishops, immediately after the Prayer- 
book Collect for the day—not their proper liturgical place, 
by the way. There is always in the Prayer-book a 
‘* Thanksgiving for Peace and Deliverance from our 
Enemies,” written in 1604. It cannot compare with the 
perfect diction and balance of some of the older Collects, 
but it is immeasurably better than most of the modern 
prayers issued ‘‘ by authority.” Why not obtain the 
services of a liturgical expert in drawing up the form of 
National Thanksgiving ? 


OUR PLAIN DUTY IN CHINA 


THE surmise we adventured in these columns a week ago, 
that the Boxer movement is supported by the Dowager- 
Empress, and is important solely on that account, has 
been abundantly warranted by the information cabled on 
Tuesday last by the Zzmes’ correspondent at Pekin. From 
this entirely trustworthy authority we learn that on the 
3rd inst. a secret edict was issued by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, bidding the troops to fire on the insurgents, and, 
further, that the chief supporters of the Boxers include 
Prince Tuan, the father, and Hsutung, the guardian, of 
the heir apparent, and Tungfuhsiang, the general com- 
manding the Kansu soldiery in Chi-li. Apart from these 
highly-placed coadjutors, the Boxers are powerless for 
mischief, at any rate for mischief on a scale that would 
concern the outside world, and all that is needed to pro- 
cure the collapse of the movement is the withdrawal of the 
support which has made it formidable. 

But how is the withdrawal to be brought about? The 
question does not admit of two answers. Every student 
of the affairs of the Far East will agree that if China is 
to be saved from retrograding into a state of anarchy 
such as shall leave the Great Powers no choice but to 
divide it up between them, risking general war in the 
process of partition, the Dowager-Empress must be made 
to sever herself formally and effectually from all associa- 
tion with this movement. If she will not do so, or if 
doing so in the letter she fails to do so in the spirit and 
plays again the farce of the edict covert stultifying the 
edict overt, if in fact she persists in her double ré/e, she 
must be deposed and, with Li Hung Chang and his fellow 
reactionaries, deported. Kwang Tsu must be restored and 
left free to select his counsellors from among the men he 
was rallying to his throne until his masterful aunt in 1898 
usurped his place and powers. If China is to be saved 
from partition and set in the way of self-regeneration this 
is the indispensable first step. The despatch of European 
contingents to Pekin to guard the Legations and to patrol 
the Pekin-Tientsin railway contains no remedy for the 
disease of which the Boxer outbreak is but a symptom. 

But if the Dowager-Empress, as the only Boxer that 
matters, is to be thus dealt with, it is absolutely essential 
to the peace of Europe that the Great Powers should be 
in entire accord. But would Russia consent? Russia 
has indeed offered the Chinese Government her assistance 
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in quelling the disturbance, and probably would like 
nothing better than a mandate from the other Powers to 
play policeman at Pekin on their behalf. Indeed, having 
in view Russia's share in the coup d'état which resulted in 
the deposition of Kwang Tsu and the return to power of 
Russia’s tool, Li Hung Chang, it is difficult to refuse to 
credit the report that in these Boxer troubles the same 
intriguing hand is at work seeking to make occasion and 
excuse for the despatch of troops to Pekin there to stay, 
Be her motive what it may, however, Russia has actually 
offered to despatch troops to Pekin, and will assuredly 
follow the offer with the act unless the Powers interpose 
their emphatic veto. Japan has done so—we have the 
word of the Zimes’ correspondent for it—and it remains 
for England to follow suit. If Russia will agree, under a 
joint self-denying ordinance, to common action for the 
purposes we have indicated, well and good ; but if she will 
not agree, then it cannot be made too clear that every man 
wearing the Tsar’s uniform sent to Pekin will be accom- 
panied or promptly followed by one wearing the uniform 
of the Queen. So only may the general peace be pre- 
served. If Japan and the United States will do likewise 
so much the better. For our part we have not the smallest 
sympathy with the notion that Japan is a Power with whom 
it does not become us to co-operate. It is too late to 
argue in that strain, for by our assent to the abolition of 
the ‘‘capitulations ” we and other Powers have admitted 
Japan to the rank of a Western Power, and in that rank 
Japan has great work to do for civilisation in the Far 
East. But with Japan and the United States, or alone, 
England must make it plain to Russia that the proposal 
of M. de Giers to the Tsung-li-Yamén will not be tolerated. 
Or the East will be aflame. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear Kwang Tsu, 

Son of Heaven, 

Nephew of your aunt, 

And so forth, 

In a little book 

By a man named Whitaker, 

Who writes almanacks, 

And is the only living author 

Read by really competent journalists, 

I find the date of your birth set down 
As 

Aug. 15, 1871. 

The same authority 

Also assures me 

That you “acceded” 

Jan. 12, 1875. 

In Oct. 1898 

I was assured by the intelligent newspaper press 
That you had been dead “some days” ; 
‘1 now gather, 

By dint of a careful perusal of the 77mes, 
That you are still alive. 


II 


Kwang Tsu, 
The foregoing 
Appear to be the principal facts 
In your career— 
Barring, of course, 
That wicked old woman 
Your aunt— 
Whose name 
Is Tze-hsi. 
III 
Tze-hsi, Tze-hsi, Tze-hsi— 
Sounds like the name of a fly, doesn’t it ? 
And when you come to reflect, Kwang Tsu, 
Tze-hsi zs the fly in your ointment, 
And, in fact, 
Such a large fly 
That you cannot see ointment for fly, so to speak ; 
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Tze-hsi has obliterated you, Kwang Tsu. 

She has picked your pocket of the reins of Government 

(You will excuse this choice blend of metaphors), 

She has sat gravely down upon your measures of reform, 

Many a time and oft has she vexed you to an extent 

Which has caused you to beat your Imperial wife and break your 
Imperial furniture 

(Vide * Men and Women of the Time”). 

And now, 

By the beard of Confucius 

(If he had one), 

She is hand and glove 

With the Boxers, 

And thinks, by the massacre of missionaries, 

To induce the partition of your Empire. 


IV 


¢ to 


Myaunt! !!1! 
Vv 


Kwang Tsu, my boy, 
The time has come 
For you to get rid of that dreadful old lady Tze-hsi 
And her Boxers. 
You can do it if you try hard enough. 
Sir Chichen Lo Fen Gluh— 
Who by this time knows his England fairly well— 
Will tell you that the English 
Not only fear no foe in shining armour, 
But are the finest Boxers in the world, 
Having invented the Marquis of Queensberry’s Rules 
And the four-ounce glove, 
And being capable of disposing of 
All and sundry other kinds of Boxers 
In once. 
VI 
Wherefore, Kwang Tsu, my hearty, 
Put your sweet hand in ours and trust in us ; 
Don’t be led away by those low Russians, 
Who really can box nothing 
Save the diplomatic compass. 
We, let me tell you, O Son of Heaven, 
Unaerstand the art 
Of knocking people on the head : 
Send for ws. 


MARY KINGSLEY 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HER 


THAT Miss Mary Kingsley, after braving all the dangers {of the 
feverish swamp regions of West Africa, should pass away in the 
comparative civilisation of Cape Town, where, with characteristic 
practical-mindedness, she had gone to act as Army nurses’ helper, 
looks like one of the ironies. Her death will be a source of keen 
regret to a wide circle of people, not only in this country but on 
the Continent, where her writings were not a little valued. The 
Kingsleys have been a gifted family, but Mary Kingsley occupied 
a place of her own. Her unconventional personality took a firm 
hold on those who became acquainted with her, whether in her books 
r in private life. She had a brave, independent, humorsome 
spirit, which was displayed in all she said and wrote. Only African 
administrators, like Sir George Taubman-Goldie and General 
Lugard, and thoughtful commercial men of long experience 
engaged in the West Coast trade can appreciate to the full 
the wonderful grip that Miss Kingsley had of men and 
things in the most neglected and least understood part of 
the Empire. The womanly intuition of Charles Kingsley’s 
niece enabled her to seize the native’s point of view at once. 
Who that has read, for example, her description, as spirited 
as it is sympathetic, of the actual feelings of a “nigger” who 
firmly believes that another black has invoked his grandmother’s 
shade to “ put in his fellow-villager’s inside a catawampus which 
is now engaged in steadily eating up valuable vitals” can fail to 
understand the ample justification, as it seems to the negro, for the 
existence of the witch-finder and for the summary execution of all 
witch-invokers and spell-throwers? Mary Kingsley conquered by 
her simplicity and trustfulness no less than by her unmistakable 
courage. Why she was never drowned or eaten by crocodiles in 
one of those capsizings to which her naked West African river 
crews were continually treating her, and never came to the 
smallest hurt in the wild villages of the interior to which she 
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penetrated, must have passed many readers’ comprehension. S e 
was, however, only another illustration of the fact—abundantly 
demonstrated by the career of James Thomson and other travellers 
of the older and gentler school—that a transparently honest 
purpose, a kind face, and an interest in the hundred and one 
absurd little things that bulk so largely in the lives of the natives 
and are so full of meaning to those who have eyes to see and 
minds attuned to understand, are a defence for the white stranger 
not to be rivalled by the possessor of rifles and Maxims anda 
knowledge of the language of the country. 

When the agitation against the Hut Tax—an impost illustrative 
of the depths of official ignorance of African ways of thought—was 
successful, it was mainly to Mary Kingsley’s unremitting efforts 
that the satisfactory conclusion of the struggle was due. It was 
once suggested in Zhe Outlook that when women got into 
Parliament Miss Kingsley would make a heaven-born Under- 
Secretary—or was it Secretary ?—for Colonial affairs. The half- 
playful proposal did no more than justice to her many qualifica- 
tions for the post. Her quick mind divined the true root of 
trouble, in a fumbling search for which reams of official paper had 
been written over. By her death a conspicuous gap is made in 
the company—none too large—of those who have a real knowledge 
as well as an abiding interest in West Africa. 

In Miss Kingsley’s personal appearance there was little beyond 
the bright twinkling eyes, intelligent forehead, and alert manner 
to suggest the clever author and distinguished traveller. She used to 
be seen in a little black bonnet of by no means the newest shape, 
and even in wading the streams and pushing through the bush of 
West Africa she refused to adopt any compromise in the direction 
of abandoning skirts. She saw native life steadily and saw it 
whole, and, like the Kingsley she was, had not an atom of the 
prude in her composition. It is significant of her true womanly 
feeling that some of the warmest admirers of her travel pages were 
readers of her own sex. 


THE FLAG AT PRETORIA 


Tuesday, June 5, 1900 


PLAIN o’er the battle smoke 

It flings forth a tricoloured flower, 
That no man may pluck, and brag. 
Sternly it stands as a tower, 
Beneath it a broken yoke. 

Its roots are as roots of an oak, 
And its name is the British Flag. 


Tugela’s scarlet thread, 

Glencoe’s death-spattering hill, 
Life-squandering fires that lap 
Spion Kop, shine out and are still. 
Satisfied now are the dead, 
Seeing a tree overhead 

With Englishman’s blood for sap 


HOW HE KNEW 


(Pretoria, June 5, 1900) 


LittLn MAN (knocking at door of pretty villa). 1 suppose this 
is the right house. 

MAID OF-ALL-WORK (w7th her head out of the parlour window). 
Wha-wha-what—what m-m-might you be pleased to wa-wa- 
want, Sir? 

LITTLE MAN (w7th his dest smile). Don’t be alarmed, young 
person, I beg. I wish to see your mistress. 

MAID-OF-ALL-WORK (smiling back, after the manner of the 
sick). Yes, Sir—we’re a pair of lone females, Sir. But I’ll come 
down and let you in, Sir. 

LITTLE MAN. Phew! How hot it is, to be sure. 

Mrs. KRUGER (ofening door). Walk right in! Glad to see 
ye! They told me you were coming! Takea chair! Have you 
brought my crown? There! (Hisséng him.) Oh, that’s all right— 
the honour is mutual, Sir. No, Kruger’s gone to Lydenberg for a 
day or two. His health is not what it was, you know, Sir. Mary, 
bring some coffee! And how is the Queen, Sir? and the Royal 
family, Sir? and Mr. Chamberlain, and all inquirin’ friends? 
Two lumps, did you say, Sir? What a time we are having, ain’t 
we? Well, now what—— 

(Left chatting.) 

Two hours later Little Man goes to telegraph office and wires :— 

“ Mrs. Kruger is still in Pretoria.” 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


ALTHouGH delayed somewhat beyond the too sanguine 
anticipations of the correspondents, the occupation of 
Pretoria was formally effected on June 5. This result 
was obtained by the same resistless encirclement of the 
enemy which has characterised Lord Roberts’ entire 
advance. His strategy has proved as humane as any 
warlike operation can be. But the British successes have 
not been marked by any great capture of men or guns— 
the Boer retreat was too premeditated to permit of that ; 
and large organised bodies are retiring towards the hilly 
country of Lydenburg with guns and ammunition. 

. At Laing’s Nek, Boer and Briton still face each other. 
The Boers remain there probably from sentimental 
teasons, and the British leave their victory to time and 
Lord Roberts’ pressure from the north-west. 

In the Free State, General Rundle still finds trouble 
with the considerable bands that maintain their resistance 
in a country specially fitted to their method of warfare. 
At, Senekal on May 29 the stubborn bravery of the 
2nd Grenadier Guards cost them heavily, forty-three 
being killed and wounded. The object of Rundle’s attack 
was to relieve a battalion of Irish Yeomanry under Colonel 
Spragge, surrounded at Lindley. In this it failed: the 
entire battalion was forced to surrender to a superior 
force, and though the Boers were routed they had pre- 
viously made their prisoners secure. The incident is 
characterised by Lord Roberts as ‘‘most regrettable.” 
A forced march of Lord Methuen’s forces also failed to 
overtake the enemy. Rundle and Brabant have since 
joined hands. 

Resistance lingers in the actively disaffected corner of 
Cape Colony, where Sir Charles Warren’s force was sur- 
prised in a night assault at Faberspruit on May 30, owing 
to the old fault of defective patrolling. The attack was 
repulsed with difficulty. 

Against our smal! mischances has to be set the mag- 
nificent conduct of the troops during the advance on 
ohannesburg. Near Krugersdorp about 6,000 of the 
enemy were dislodged from a strong position by direct 
attack, in which the City Imperial Volunteers dis- 
tinguished themselves. The Gordons added to their 
laurels by charging with ‘‘superb unconcern” the principal 
kopje, and quenching a deadly fire with the bayonet. 
Thus was Magersfontein avenged. 

President Kruger is at Machadodorp. Mrs. Kruger 
and Mrs. Botha were left at Pretoria, a striking com- 
mentary on the slanders propagated among the ignorant 
Boers as to the conduct of British troops. 

Mr. Kruger is said to have taken two millions in cash 
to Middleburg with him, and sixty boxes of bullion, in- 
sured at over £2,000 each, have been shipped to Holland. 
He declares that the Boers are ‘‘ determined to fight for 
their owa land and independence to the bitter end.” 

It is pleasant to pay tribute to the highmindedness of 
such enemies as General Botha and Dr. Krause. To 
Botha’s vigorous protests against Kruger’s meditated 
destruction of the mines is due their safety; while Dr. 
Krause took effective measures to prevent pillage and 
destruction in Johannesburg. 

Mr. Hofmeyr is said to be coming to Europe. 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s way when things get into a tangle. 
recall his visit to Canada years ago. 


It is 
We 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Concessions. 


The word has been passed round in Conservative 
circles that further modifications of the Commonwealth 
Bill are inadvisable ; this on the ground, apparently, that 
Mr. Chamberlain's semi-surrender to Mr. Barton has been 
badly received in Australia, where his original amendment, 
it is now clear, would have been vastly preferred. Yet 
the solid fact remains that further modification in Com- 
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mittee is absolutely necessary, because to give power in 
judicial matters to a political executive is least possible in 
(of all countries in the world) Australia; where nearly 
every citizen, and most investing corporations, have direct 
and vital business relations with the Lands, Mines, Rail. 
way, or other Departments, in regard to which, under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, they would be deprived of 
all redress in case of a dispute. So unfortunate is the 
result of following the path of party tactics, or of self. 
advancement, in preference to that pointed out by plain 
reason and duty to the Empire! Had Mr. Chamberlain 
persisted in his obvious duty as a Minister of the Crown, he 
would have adhered to the counsels of the Law Officers, 
and in so doing would have preserved intact, not only the 
Royal Prerogative, but the embryo of the Imperial Con- 
stitution and the interests of the Australian people, 
Instead, he wandered after strange gods, giving the 
unnecessary and hastily-considered concessions demanded 
with such personal persistence by Mr. Barton and Mr, 
Kingston—concessions which, as it turns out, are in. 
acceptable. Wherein, it is probable, he was chiefly 
misled by his desire for a coup in party strategy, 
for an easy victory, in the House, over a_blunder- 
ing Opposition, and for the confirmation, in the eyes of 
the uninstructed, of his pose as the friend of the Colonies, 
As a result we have the Premier of Queensland wiring to 
a dissatisfied Victoria that his Colony must consider the 
new proposal before binding herself to federate, and the 
Premier of Mr. Kingston’s Colony exultantly telegraphing, 
‘I told you so!” The situation clearly demands an 
immediate return to Mr. Chamberlain's original amend- 
ment, which was heartily approved by Queensland, and, 
tacitly or explicitly, accepted by each of the other Govern- 
ments concerned. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


SOME OF THE FACTS AS TO KOORN SPRUIT 
Cottage hospital, Bloemfontein: May 7, 1900. 


My DEAR G——,—I was afraid you would be much upset by the 
two disasters—Koorn Spruit and Reddersburg. We did not attach 
the same amount of importance to them that people at home did. 
The fact of our having to sit still here for so long was bound to 
lead to activity on the part of the Boers, who had to do something 
to keep their game up and their men together, as the most of 
them, Free Staters especially, had had quite enough of it and 
wanted to go back to their farms, and were mostly willing to lay 
down their arms. The Koorn Spruit affair was most unfortunate. 
The force was returning and had scouts out on the flanks ; but in 
the hurry of starting the transport under fire no scouts went to the 
rear, as they knew their way back to the drifts, and never for a 
moment imagined the Boers had worked round them during the 
night. Of course, it was carelessness and indefensible, as half a 
dozen scouts would have saved the position. As it was, notwith- 
standing the ambush, our troops were splendidly handled, and 
instead of the whole force of 2,000 to 2,500 falling into the hands 
of the Boers, only about 300 did. 

I had a full account of it from Burnham, the American scout, 
who went out to meet our force, but found the Boers in the spruit 
between him and them. He got ona kopje where he could not 
be seen by the Boers, and tried all he could to signal to our lead- 
ing wagons ; but they did not see him. Eventually some Boers 
did, took him prisoner into a kraal with them, and he saw every- 
thing. He says he never saw troops behave so splendidly as did 
our men when once they found out the trap. They fought like 
demons, and the Boers were absolutely astounded. One battery 
went on firing until only the officers were left to bring up the 
ammunition, and they were all wounded but one. They got one 
gun at atime, and only lost one out of the battery, which they 
damaged. Burnham escaped by crawling along the ox wagon when 
it was dark, and when his guard was not looking, until he got on 
to the dessel boom; then rolled round it, and dropped between 
the oxen, and let the wagon pass over him (not the wheels) ; then 
rolled himself clean to the side of the road before the remainder 
of the guards came along, and, being dark and he in khaki, he was 
not spotted. He had three days’ exciting adventures on one 
biscuit before he got back to Bloemfontein. 

Yours affectionately ——. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU—THE PARIS SEASON 
BULL-FIGHTING AND ‘‘ DECADENCE”’ 


Paris: June 7. 


IT has often been doubted whether any speech in the English 
Parliament exercised a considerable influence on the vote. This 
js not the case in France. That is due to the difference of 
temperament of the two nations, and the result is the vastly 
greater influence of oratory on this side of the Channel. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s effort of Saturday last is a case in point. I 
am far from saying that the amnesty law—which draws a sponge 
over all pending public prosecutions in connection with the 
“affaire,” while it leaves unaffected any right of civil action— 
would not have been largely voted by the Senate ; but it does not 
admit of doubt that the admirably reasoned address, so calm, 
clear, convincing in its logic, so inevitably adapted to the atmo- 
sphere of the distinguished body to which it was addressed, 
counted for much in the splendid majority (238 against 34) by 
which the law was adopted. Considering the wide—legitimately 
wide—differences of opinion regarding the proposal of the 
Government—to some it was wholly useless and would prove 
totally inoperative in attaining its declared end of general 
appeasement, to others it seemed to go too far, and to yet a third 
section not far enough—the debate was conducted with great 
moderation, and in the end the importance of the speech of the day 
was recognised by a largely supported resolution that it should 
be placarded. This procedure, which is of course absolutely 
foreign to British ideas, takes its root in the peculiar conditions of 
the French press. In few papers are Parliamentary speeches 
reported at all; and the réswmdcs which appear are, almost without 
exception, tainted by the peculiar vice of the French journalist. 
With a few—too few—most honourable exceptions, he knows 
nothing of fair dealing. What Dryden used to call a “ sophisticated 
truth with an allay of lie” is his favourite form of approaching the 
public, the “allay” of course being tinctured to suit the particular 
interest he is supposed to serve. It is only by the device of the 
“affichage,” therefore, for the Journal Officiel, with its verbatim 
reports, never reaches the people, that a government can rely upon 
a correct statement of its views being disseminated in every 
commune throughout the country. Ministers are fortunate in this 
country in being entitled to speak in both Houses, and the Premier 
has therefore been enabled to explain the new law, which, by the 
way, affects neither Dreyfus nor those banished by the Senate 
sitting as a High Court, in a lucid manner which would have been 
impossible inthe Chamber. In that House there will no doubt be 
an uproarious discussion, but the judgment of the Senate carries 
great weight even there, and M. Waldeck-Rousseau will maintain 
his majority. 

Summer has come with a burst after an inclement spring which 
has caused irretrievable damage to the crops in many depart- 
ments, and Paris is now in fuil beauty. Notwithstanding the 
excessive heat—there have already been several fatal cases of sun- 
stroke—the crowds of provincials and foreigners, among whom 
the English have predominated, attracted, as usual, by the Whit- 
suntide holidays, have devoted themselves with extraordinary 
vigour to the delights of sight-seeing. Over 500,000 visitors were 
registered at the Exposition on Sunday, and an equal number on 
Monday, making a total up to the present of something over five 
millions. Yet the Auteuil Steeplechases on the former of these 
days were more crowded than ever. Auteuil cannot compare in 
natural beauty with its neighbouring racecourse of Longchamps, 
only a mile away, but I have never seen anything more exquisite 
than the floral decorations of its surroundings. The Parisian 
horticulturists have this year surpassed themselves. It is difficult 
to believe that only twelve short months have passed since the 
exciting scenes of this time a year ago. Who could then have 
foreseen the events which will make that period for ever memor- 
able in the world’s history ? On Sunday all was quiet. President 
Loubet, who is no devotee of sport, arrived in time to witness the 
great event of the day—“the Grand Steeple,” worth a matter 
of between five and six thousand pounds—and left immediately 
afterwards. Neither enthusiasm nor hostility was manifested. 
By a curious chance, in this international race there was no 
foreign competitor. Something or other had gone wrong with all 
the English horses intended to start; and to that extent the 
interest of the event was diminished. But the gate money rose to 
£11,000, the biggest on record ; the course was in perfect order ; 
and if the success of Mélibée (originally purchased at Tattersall’s by 
the present owner, M. Maurain, for /wen/y pounds !) was not exactly 
popular, the day on the whole was an unmistakable success. With 
the Grand Prix on Sunday the season comes to an end, and every 
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one, with the exception of the two millions or so of the baser sort 
who do not count, will be leaving town. In this way the Parisian, 
unlike his London brother, makes the best of two worlds. He has 
his Paris while it is habitable, his seaside before the trippers invade 
it, and winds up with his autumn shooting when the country is at 
its most charming. 

A healthy note of indignation has been sounded in consequence 
of the renewal of the bull-fights in the neighbourhood of- Paris. 
There is actually talk of five rings being erected. But the only 
one as yet in operation is that at Enghien inaugurated on Monday. 
It is not without a touch of irony that, at a period when all the 
nations have been bidden to the Feast of Civilisation, the Apotheosis 
of the Arts of Peace, a brutal exhibition such as this should have 
attracted 10,000 spectators. And it is, perhaps, not in the mouth 
of a nation which officially supports such an institution as the 
Buckhounds to play the virtuous at the torture of lower animals. 
Men are semi-savages under every cloak of culture, and of such 
assuredly were the ladies of a certain world and the well-dressed 
idiots whose futile enthusiasm manifested itself by the throwing of 
hats, canes, and rings into the arena, as rewards of the skill of the 
greasy mountebanks from Spain. People are asking why the 
Government do not interfere. The answer is: that the law for- 
bidding such spectacles is not yet voted. When it is, it will be 
vigorously enforced. 

If people are tempted to talk of the decadence of France in 
connection with this sort of thing—and I am not alluding to 
outsiders ; for “ the country is going to the dogs” is by no means 
a sentiment confined to the British—I would point to a widely 
different scene, the splendid féte of the Union of the Gymnastic 
Societies of France. This is the twenty-sixth of the annual series, 
and it was held in the Annexe of the Exposition at Vincennes. 
Over eight thousand young athletes from every part of France 
were in attendance; and in one of the finest numbers of the 
programme—the exhibition of physical drill—over three thousand 
members took part simultaneously. President Loubet, who pre- 
sided on the second day, was in no hurry to leave this great 
spectacle, showed himself in his most genial mood, and was 
respectfully saluted on his departure. Here is another side of 
the picture. Except in the too florid manifestations of architecture, 
in which a distinct falling off of taste is to be perceived, and also 
to some extent in the kindred arts, there is no decadence. On 
the contrary, there are signs of a great revival such as France has 
shown time after time after misfortunes which would have crushed 
any other nation. The best educated nation in Europe, the atten- 
tion of the rising generation is directed to physical development 
in a degree which is actually causing some concern among those 
who most cordially welcomed the growing interest in sports 
evinced by the foundation in every quarter of football, cricket, 
boxing, boating, and kindred clubs. The fear, indeed, is that the 
pendulum may swing too far, and that, in the eagerness to dis- 
cover and practise the secret of the “superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon,” the same excessive devotion to attainments which, excellent 
in themselves, have been elevated to an utterly ridiculous promi- 
nence in our own country, may be developed to the deterioration 
of higher and more essential qualifications. Zs¢ modus in rebus. 
But this is a hard saying. Meanwhile the youthhood of France 
stands for sobriety and physical vigour, and the nation will reap 
the reward. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betrasr, 


and 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


**ADVANCE JAMAICA”’ 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IN your issue of the 28th ult., under the heading “ Advance 
Jamaica,” you inform your readers that a “ British” subsidy of 
£40,000 per annum has been granted Messrs. Elder, Dempster & 
Co. for the establishment of a fast direct line of steamers between 
this island and the Mother-country in order to extend our fruit 
trade, &c. 

To be strictly accurate, and to remove the false impression 
that unfortunately exists regarding the financial position of this 
island, I beg to inform you that of the above sum our Legislature 
has agreed to contribute £20,000 per annum for ten years. 

Stonyhurst, Halfway Tree, J. W. BRANDAY. 

Jamaica, May 21. 


[Certainly ; Jamaica, of course, is “British.” And we con- 
gratulate her heartily upon this fresh evidence of her readiness to 
assist in the work of Imperial expansion when given a reasonable 
chance.—ED.] 


‘*SEND US YOUR SPINSTERS”’ 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Please make a good rattling article about the shortsightedness 
of not getting British workmen here in British Columbia instead 
of Japs. What is wanted, of course, is cheap fares to British 
Columbia over the Canadian Pacific Railway, and an official recep- 
tion to refer to in British Columbia as there is on the Prairies. 
We want women helpers so very much. Fancy! I give a duffer of 
a Japanese boy who can do nothing alone but scrub floors and 
wash dishes—Sally maid without her intelligence or ambition to 
be “ cook ”— £24 a year, and that is cheaper than the last man, 
who had £36 and was dirty, thievish and insolent. Send us 
Bridgets, Marthas, Rhodas, even if they are forty-five and some- 
times cross—let them be clean and teachable and homely. 

British Columbia, May 1. BRITISHER, 


BRITISH UNPOPULARITY 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


A number of correspondents have recently favoured you with 
their views respecting the causes of the hatred in which your 
country is held on the continent of Europe and in the world 
generally. A shriek or a scream or other shrill explosion of 
emphasis is doubtless a swift passport to the ephemeral success of 
a newspaper notoriety; but a habit and faculty of crafty state- 
ment and cautious conversation are much to be preferred to the 
loudest eloquence. And the common style and fashion of dis- 
covering great originals to vast enterprises and emotions is really 
become little short of a public scandal. The common, vulgar 
passion for vast empires and “ great statesmen” (which is really 
merely another and baser exemplification of the commercial 
spirit which goeth about to raise grocers to the Peerage) has gotten 
hold of our “well-known correspondents” and our graver 
journalists ; so that even these sedate persons—far-seeing and 
cunning above all men in their own estimation—are smitten with 
blindness, and write oblivious of the fact that Troy was seduced 
by a woman, and that the high heels of Louis the Great of France 
precipitated a vast European conflict. Far be it from me to 
undertake the regeneration of public opinion—always so en- 
lightened and painstaking in your benevolent, virtuous country— 
but I confess I should dearly like to prick the bubble of these saucy 
newsletter writers. 

Some of your correspondents have written saying that jealousy 
of Great Britain is the cause of British unpopularity abroad. 
Others hold that the springs of this teasing phenomena must be 
looked for among the damaging circumstances attending the 
application and prosecution of world-wide policies ; whilst some 
indulge their imaginations and carry their resentments yet higher, 
gravely affirming that international distempers are a direct conse- 
quence of international iniquity and disobedience, and should be 
coolly endured, rather than impiously canvassed and profanely 
physicianed. The result of these febrile communications (which 
do more to corrupt the good manners of nations than even the 
tactless effusions of your shoddiest politician)—the result, I say, 
of these febrile communications is that your country’s countenance 
is suffused with gloom, and each anxious patriot moves restlessly 
about the newspapers, wondering why the devil it is his nation and 
fatherland are so unpopular with others. 

I venture to protest that this uneasiness is uncalled for, and 
that the vain searchings of hearts to which it has given rise con- 
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stitute a moral spectacle which must be saddening and shocking 
indeed to those who admire phlegm and a cool and dignified 
carriage, under the provocation of wanton and unscrupulous 
attack. Believe me, your new-born sensitiveness to hostile criti- 
cism is a phenomenon not disagreeable to foreigners, who, 
encouraged by the groans and sighs and growls this easy lion- 
baiting produces, naturally redouble their efforts to sting and tease 
the great beast. The common vulgar desire to please everyone 
can only result in one thing—namely, the disappointment of all. 
The real “strong man” is he who unflinchingly and resolutely 
pursues his destiny, taking absolutely no account of the oaths and 
grimaces of those he may hustle in his march. 

But your correspondents are egregiously mistaken in supposing 
that British unpopularity is sprung from great causes. I hold, on 
the contrary, that it is based on exceeding little ones ; and thata 
trifling kick must inevitably demolish the huge, crazy, clumsy, top- 
heavy superstructure raised by your scribbling master-builders, 
Moreover, their obvious wish and tendency to be at all times 
important, pompous, and didactic have led them into the very 
ridiculous error of laying a vast great train to their imaginations ; 
for not content with magnifying a thousandfold the essential 
importance of the issues concerned, “ The policy of this wicked 
and unnatural hatred” (say they) “is laid very deep. It is nota 
growth of a few years ; but a malignant weed that hath its root in 
the bowels of centuries.” To which I retort, “ Fudge!” or “Tush! 
Tush!” For, really, ‘tis not easy to make one’s conversation 
circumstantial with these hasty penmen. 

Pray, sir, must you think me a madman or a very profound 
philosopher, if I tell you that, for my part, I believe the un- 
popularity of your countrymen balances the slenderest, most in- 
significant, and most trifling of causes? Please to remember, how- 
ever, that Voltaire’s assertion that your unhappy country was blessed 
with one sauce only, rendered England exceedingly unpopular 
at a very critical pericd, and nearly precipitated a later conflict. 
Your nation may have happily taken many sauces to itself since 
the disastrous day in which the devil stirred up the first barbarian 
cook to invent melted butter; yet I have reason to believe that 
your nation offends, in the censorious eyes of foreigners, in many 
another grave particular. And these grave particulars, trifling 
and trivial though they may seem to your robuster insular preju- 
dices, are yet the very things which stir up the Continental 
caricaturists to make game of your amiable well-meaning nation. 
They make game of your manners (which they say are not good), 
of your clothes (which they regard as too “loud”), of your 
‘*dignitaries” (whose supercilious carriage would appear not to 
please them) ; and, last and worst of all, of your peripatetic female 
kind, whose large feet and flat chests they most scandalously and 
unblushingly deride. Nor is this humour always of the gayest and 
kindest kind. On the contrary, it is frequently very malignant, 
which testifies to the sincerity of the dislike in which the offending 
manners and customs are held. And it is scarce to be wondered 
at that a sentiment to which so much publicity is afforded and 
importance is attached should tinge the views of whole nations. 
Correspondents may meditate and statesmen may laboriously 
diagnose ; but the simple probability is that you have nothing but 
a few foolish blemishes and ungainly characteristics to thank for 
your present undoubted unpopularity. Purge your kitchens, re- 
educate your vulgar youth, restrain by law the luxuriant imagina- 
tions of your tailors, shut up your wandering women, cut down 
your noblemen, and you will probably become the most popular 
people under the sun. 

STUART RUADRI ERSKINE, 

Ems, Germany. 


THE FARMER AND THE FOREIGNER 
To the Editor of THk OuTLOOK 


I have read with much interest the letter of “ Housewife’ in 
your recent issue. That English butter is, as a rule, vastly 
inferior to the foreign article is an acknowledged fact, but a very 
deplorable one. The question is, Can the same methods which 
have been adopted with such success by our rivals be introduced 
into England with the same amount of success? 

That as good a quality of butter can be produced in some 
districts of England as in Denmark and elsewhere I am ready to 
admit, providing the necessary care is taken in the production. 
But if the English farmer goes in for butter-making to any great 
extent, from where, I ask, is to come our daily milk supply? With 
the exception of the months of April, May, and June, the supply 
of this important article of food is only just equal to the enormous 
and ever-increasing demand. And it only needs a few weeks of 
drought to cause a great scarcity of milk. At present the English 
farmer can obtain a much more remunerative price for the milk 
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he produces by sending it to London and other thickly populated 
centres, and dispense with the trouble of separating it and churn- 
ing the cream into butter.’ 

What chance of success has he (even supposing the quality of 
utter produced to be first class) in competing with Denmark, 
Normandy, and Brittany, to say nothing of our own Colonies 
(Canada, Australia, and New Zealand), who bid fair to soon 


become the keenest competitors of all? A SURREY MAN, 


Redhill : May 30. 


{For ourselves we have no doubt on the point ; and as we said 
in a note the week before last, we hope other county councils will 
follow the example of the Essex County Council and organise 
short tours of British farmers in Denmark to visit the factories 
there and learn what can be learnt. We repeat what we then 
said :—*“ Lincolnshire farmers complain, for instance, that in this 
month of May they can obtain only sixpence or sevenpence a 
pound for butter, and grocers cannot sell it at that. Yet they 
have the mortification to see Danish sold in the shops of their own 
towns for double the price. Now, those who produce the latter 
form practically the peasant proprietary of Denmark, and Lincoln- 
shire, as everybody knows, contains more small holdings than any 
other English shire. It is precisely the same class of men that is 
prospering in Denmark and starving in Lincolnshire, and all the 
advantages of market and easy transport are with the Englishmen. 
What they lack is organisation and training.”—ED.] 


THE ‘‘COLONIST” 


To the Editor of Tue OuTLOOK 


A proposition has been put forward that some of the Canadians 
might remain in South Africa as settlers on the land. May 1, asa 
Canadian, reach down my harp? 


A CANADIAN EXPLAINS 


Colonists? Well, ’tis your way, John, and you know the old 
speech best, 

Tis not by tags or titles we Britons are banned or blest. 

We've fought on the veldt together, and you've said we were kith 
and kin ; 

That we just hailed from Without, whilst you did abide Within. 

Have it your way, John o’ England, you know best the ancient 
speech ; 

We've finished the task we met for : it isn’t for us to preach. 

But when you asked us to stay here, John, to “colonise the land,” 

We own our feelings rose a bit! Can you not understand 

Your Queen is the same as ours, man, and we bow to a single 
Lord, 

And our flag and our speech are one, John, and we strike with a 
common sword ; 

That we’re not perpetual campers-out (we’ve had cities for several 
years), 

Or tillers of earth, or woodmen, or helots, or pioneers? 

That when we took down rifle as our sires gripped blunderbuss, 

We fought to help the Empire—and that the Empire’s US? 

We're a NATION same as you are—don’t call us colonists, 

Or we'll have to tack your Normans on your immigration lists. 

But if you w//, well, brother, you know the folk-tongue most— 

The Afric sun is setting ; you're sailing for England’s coast. 

So, good-bye, John ; we’ve done our work on the veldt of Africa. 

You have your home in England, John ; we’ve owrs in Canada! 


JACK CANUCK. 


ENGLISH UNDEFILED 
To the Editor of Tu# OvTLooK 


Do you not think that the time has come when, in the interests 
of true education, not to speak of literary style, the Government 
should appoint a censor of schoolbooks? These charming speci- 
mens of choice English, taken from the opening pages of a school- 
book recently published by a respectable firm, will plead the cause 
of the children better than any rhetoric. The italics are mine. 


“Regarded as a literary force, his position is not altogether 
unlike. . . .” 

“The poet beautifully described something of the manner of his 
life.” 

“.... was articled to a solicitor in order that he might study 
that side of the law.” 

“ Before long he became their boarder, @ connection which was 
only severed by death.” 
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“He had travelled far from his early career, which in no way 
resembled the usual preparation for Holy Orders.” 
Ayr. TRISTITIA, 


DISABLED SOLDIERS 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLoox 


It cannot be long before a very pressing problem will come 
before the British public—namely, what shall be done for the 
permanently disabled soldier? It has been stated in the daily 
papers that already the makers of artificial eyes and limbs are 
busily employed, and plenty of additional evidence can be obtained, 
if any were needed, from the various photographs taken at 
Wynberg and other base hospitals, of the sad condition of some of 
our gallant soldiers. Happy it is that the day, not so very far 
distant, when soldiers were deemed the refuse part of our popula- 
tion is now past. This is due in part, no doubt, to our improved 
state of civilisation ; but the higher estimation of the soldier arises 
also from his closer relation to those whom he serves. There can 
be but few men and women in‘any class of life who have not some 
personal knowledge of one or more of the rank and file of our South 
African Army. Nor can it be forgotten that the proportion of | 
Reservists who are married‘and have families entirely dependent 
upon them is very large. Now, what is to become of these men 
and their families if the breadwinner returns home, alive, it is true, 
but permanently disabled? It is certain that the Government - 
pension will be quite insufficient for their support. It is also 
certain that the Soldiers’ Aid Funds now being raised, large as 
they are, will soon be exhausted. 

The personal interest we have now acquired, let alone the 
impulse of Christian pity, makes us shrink from the idea that the 
caricaturist of the future shall represent us as allowing the men’ 
who fought at Elandslaagte or about Ladysmith!ito become desti- 
tute members of society, creaturestsuch as a Hogarth might draw 
one-armed, one-eyed, or one-legged, begging alms of a church- 
going crowd who perhaps did their share of cheering them on to 
the front. 

To be practical, and for the better consideration of the ques- 
tion, we may divide these unfortunate men into two classes—the 
totally and the partially disabled. Of the first we may expect that 
all will have to be kept either in some kind of convalescent home, or 
else given a sufficient pension or annuity to keep their own homes 
together, when they might be nursed by their own kith and kin. 
Obviously this will demand more money than the Government 
pension is likely to afford. But the much larger class of the 
partially disabled will demand particular attention, and the more 
so because the very fact that.‘they are able to do something will 
be likely to obscure the need for helping them. It must not be 
forgotten that the artificial substitutes for lost limbs, &c., are very 
expensive ; and even with these it is to be feared that the efficiency 
of many workers will be sadly interfered with, especially where’ 
the finer movements of hands and fingers are concerned. To 
help, it may be suggested that a special fund should be raised at 
the instance of the Lord Mayor, called the National Aid for Dis- 
abled Soldiers’ Fund. This should be administered by a committee 
of practical experts, who would without delay investigate the’ 
circumstances of the disabled and make suitable provision for 
them. It is certain, at any rate, that the necessity for some such 
organisation has already arisen. Hn. M.S. 

Parkgate, Cheshire. 


“PARIS WHILE YOU WAIT”’ 


To the Editor of TuE OUTLOOK 


Even a “ Man from Montmartre” has his weaknesses, and one 
of mine is to endeavour to maintain a hardly earned character 
for veracity. Wherefore, I pray and beseech you to let me’ 
state that my information to the author of the brilliant piece of 
impressionism entitled “ Paris While you Wait,” was—that a 
visit to all the side shows of the Exposition would cost him a 
trifle of something like £24, not £200. As The Outlook has a 
large circulation in Paris, you may think it desirable to allow this’ 
small correction to appear as an evidence of good faith on my 
part.—I am, &c. THE MAN. 

Montmartre : May 31. 


MILLAIS’S BREATH FROM THE VELDT. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 vol. 4to. Two Guineas net. 
* Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer ideas 
about the English.”—Daily News. 
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FINANCE 
THE WESTRALIAN SCANDAL 


SympaTny is at least due to the holder of Westralian 
shares. Rarely in the history of the Stock markets has 
so much duplicity and dishonesty characterised any par- 
ticular section as has been shown in that devoted to 
Westralian mines. Tactics at once unscrupulous and 
boldly conceived have played ducks and drakes with the 
substance of the British public. It is in vain to talk of 
merits and the actual value of properties. When instance 
after instance is adduced showing that the share market 
and the actual development work of the mines are 
apparently subject to the whims of gangs of unscrupulous 
adventurers either here or in Westralia, it is small wonder 
that the public, in disgust, decide to leave the market 
severely alone. It may be that it is difficult to apportion 
blame in such cases as the Ivanhoe, the Lake View, 
the Associated, and other properties which have lately 
become a puzzle. The directors know nothing. Con- 
sternation seems to be the rule when, apparently with- 
out preliminary warning, a cablegram suddenly announces 
a falling-off in the estimates of ore reserves, and 
a forthcoming reduction of yield, or there is a deter- 
mined ‘‘ bear” raid subsequently justified by the publica- 
tion of bad news in regard to any particular property. 
The mining managers seem in the dark, profess to work 
to the best of their ability, and according to instructions. 
But whatever happens the public lose their money. 
We have mentioned three leading mines by name, for 
being three of the chief properties in Westralia the 
fiascoes in connection with them have had the more 
weight. But frankly, we must confess that it is ap- 
parently impossible to apportion the blame. All that can 
be said is that somebody has either blundered egregiously 
or has done even worse. To detect that somebody is 
not easy. But the result is clear. Public confidence is 
rudely shaken, for there is scarcely a mine in Westralia 
which is not under a cloud of suspicion, and it is to be 
feared that further scandals are in store. The great 
remedy for the difficulty seems to be that the properties 
should pass into the hands of respectable financial houses. 
Until the public feel convinced that mere jerrymandering 
is impossible they will show little inclination to deal. 

Unscrupulous “‘ bear ” tactics would appear to account 
for the temporary difficulties in which some of the com- 
panies find themselves. There are one or two concerns 
which seem to have been specially selected for attack. 
The public are placed in an extremely awkward position. 
Falling markets invariably induce uneasiness among 
holders of securities, who proceed to throw out shares, 
and thereby hasten the decline. This has been the case 
in Westralians. If we look at the value of the leading 
shares to-day, we shall see how popular dissatisfaction 
and uneasiness has aided the policy of the raiders. It 
may be that development work has been undertaken in 
haphazard fashion, or worse; but the condition of the 
properties would have to be very bad indeed to justify 
such a slump as has taken place. The following table 
will show how far the fall has proceeded. It will be seen 
that in some cases prices are below the worst points 
touched last year, while the fall from the highest then 
touched has been sensational :— 





1898 1899 Present 
——— ' __— Price 
H. % H. L. 

Associated oe a ois 2t 1313 Sis 23 
Golden Horseshoe — cen ane 17% 123 I1f 
Great Boulder — eee | Pe on 1} 
G. B. Main Reef... a o; a ae 213... 86g 13 
G. B. Perseverance oo Oikos Sh os 16 4 9% 
Hannan’s Brownhill GA cs GE oe T44 ace Jigne = 7 
Ivanhoe ae sie a et ¢ 18; 63 83 
Kalgurli ao oP | ee ere 13} Si 54 
AC WIEW ne ies, cg SEE oss SE. one | ORE 91 104 


; At the Prices at which the various shares stand a con- 
siderable falling-off in dividend can be endured in most 
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cases without the intrinsic worth of the shares being called 
in question. That is one important point to note. Another 
is that, although the development work has been of a 
shockingly bad nature in most cases, the real value of the 
mines is not affected. Shareholders must be more con. 
servative in their expectations, but that they can afford to 
be when quotations rule at one-half or one-third the figures 
of a few months ago. Naturally, one asks whether the 
lowest points have been reached. Taken as a whole, it 
would seem that the worst effects of the “ bear” cop. 
spiracy have been seen. There are, however, individual 
mines which we believe will still cause trouble ; more bad 
news has to come, and that will affect the position of the 
market as a whole. It is improbable, therefore, that a 
smart rally will be seen for some little time to come, and 
it will be long ere public confidence is restored. But even 
taking these adverse factors into consideration, we do not 
hesitate to advise most strongly that shareholders shall 
not be frightened out of their holdings by what is in many 
cases an outrageous conspiracy to depress prices. In- 
vestors with pluck and a purse may even seize the occa- 
sion to buy shares of the best mines and calmly await 
developments. In the long run they will score, just as 
some of the wire-pullers have scored at the expense of the 
public in this period of depression. The Westralian 
slump has been an evil instance of what some adventurers 
consider legitimate market and management methods, and 
in some cases sound mining propositions have suffered in 
sympathy. If the result should be that the public are 
more cautious, less inclined to aid violently fluctuating 
markets, and less inclined to believe all they are told, 
rascality will have been of benefit. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
China and the Markets 


WE have scarcely got over the worst of our South African 
difficulties when we are confronted by a Chinese political problem 
of the worst kind. In consequence the markets are decidedly un- 
comfortable, although nobody professes to believe that the troubles 
are more than transitory. The uneasiness may be due, as much 
as anything, to liquidation following the capture of Johannesburg 
and Pretoria, for there were no signs of that rush of public business. 
for which some of the dealers had prepared themselves. Natu- 
rally during the past week or two there has been a serious decline 
in Chinese securities, and the trouble is a wholesome reminder 
that the public must not expect complete absence of difficulties in 
that quarter. But we are not affected very much here by the 
direct sales of those securities. Neither here nor at Paris is there 
much account to fear. Berlin has become a rather speculative 
centre for Chinese ventures, and should feel the trouble most. As 
regards markets generally, there has been so much difficulty during 
the past few weeks that, in many cases, the worst should have been 
seen. The heavy slumps in Westralians and Home Rails, and 
the falling tendency in other markets, have been bringing prices 
to a level that should result ere long in satisfactory business. But 
for the present Chinese politics dominate the situation. 


The Kaffir Position 


We referred last week to the prospects for Kaffirs, and our 
remarks have been fully justified by the turn of events after the 
occupation of Pretoria. The British public are not disposed to 
dance to a tune called by market dealers. The market is one for 
investors. It must not be forgotten that the rally in Kaffirs has 
been very pronounced indeed. Perhaps investors do not quite 
realise how marked has been the rise. It may be well, therefore, 
to show in the following table what is the extent of the advance 
from the lowest touched in the war, and to show further that 
present prices are not after al! so very much below the highest 
figures ruling last year. We give, of course, only the leading 
speculative securities :— 


Worst in Highest Present 
War 1899 Price 
CII * ixscaindnncphansticciiens 2} vee 43 eee 3 vu. 
East Rand ............ Ceram een) 4) 84 o08 7% 
Goldfields Ordinary ............ sh — 9 ese 73 
RODAERIGIM: occcsccccccesccccsses 1} ove 3h on 34 
ID NE -cersnsitiseantssctane 27} om 2 ove «= 405 


It is among the great producing mines and the best of the 
deep-levels that the bargains are to be picked up. Here we have 
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‘investment shares,” present or prospective, and we can leave. 

bling considerations out of account. The shares have been 
adversely affected by fears of wreckage, by possibilities of damage, 
and the certainty of delays in the full resumption of working. 
But in the case of the great producers the intrinsic value of the 
mines is known ; and now that the worst is over there is a really 
good chance of picking up shares at what is undoubtedly a low 
level. It is impossible to say that there will be no decline from 
the present range of prices. But at least, taken as lock-up invest- 
ments, there will probably be chances of profitable purchases for 
some little time to come. Shares such as Crown Reef, Geldenhuis 
Estate, Jubilee, Jumpers, Primroses, Simmer and Jacks, and 
others, are of course very much higher than when we advised 
their purchase so strongly some months ago ; but even now they 
offer good inducements, and should be bought on any reaction. 
Among some of the lower-priced or partially developed deep- 
levels there are very good opportunities indeed. We may specially 
mention as lock-up purchases Knights Deep and Centrals, Nigel 
Deep, Simmer East and West, Consolidated Deep, Rand Vic- 
torias, and Rand Mines Deeps. These shares may be bought 
with confidence to put away for a few months or a year. 


Rails 


The Home Railway market continues flat and unprofitable, and 
the most satisfactory feature is that a fair reduction in dividend 
distributions has been discounted. A generally gloomy view 
prevails, increasing expenditure and additional capital being the 
features which have caused most concern in reviewing the position. 
It is not at all unlikely, in fact, that the movement has been over- 
done, and should the companies succeed in enforcing higher rates 
for coal, there may easily be a substantial upward movement. In 
any case, it would seem that the worst has nearly been seen in the 
Home Railway market. 

On the other hand, the American section does not look happy. 
It is not well to lose sight of the political situation, and the possi- 
bility of increasing popularity of Bryanism, which the anti-trust 
feeling will do much to effect. There are unmistakable indications 
of hesitation in the trading world, and although money is plentiful 
enough, the adverse points are sufficiently numerous to give 
pause. Politics will play an increasing part as the summer 
wears on. As regards the railroads, earnings keep good enough, 
and there are the influences due to the more intimate relationships 
established between various roads, notably the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania and their respective acquisitions. But this 
form of absorption may be good for a few investment stocks, and 
may aid market speculation. It will not affect the smaller roads 
satisfactorily. We have to face the fact that expenditure is grow- 
ing, and that some of the roads are apparently being starved in 
order to make good showings to please the stock markets. There 
was such an instance the other day in the Atchison dividend 
showing, for the net earnings of the Company actually increased to 
@ greater extent than the gross. That is, the road has not benefited 
in good times by the additional outlay which it is advisable to 
make, the directors preferring to keep the expenditure to the level 
of the previous year. 

From recent conversations with those interested deeply in 
Argentine agriculture, we are inclined to think that recent pessimism 
was overdone. The crop prospects are described as excellent, 
and this should have the usual good effects on the railway traffics. 
Recent traffics to the seaboard have been affected by floods, and 
also by unwillingness to accept cargoes with the present high 
freight-rates prevailing, due to the South African war. Trade is 
certainly prosperous, and the only real complaint of the farmers is 
in respect to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease, which has 
interfered considerably with the cattle trade, to the loss of both 
farmers and the railways. 


Assurance 


That the fire offices have had a bad period of late is by this 
time fairly well known, and the report of the great Royal /nsurance 
Company fully bears out this knowledge. The Company’s business 
increased still further, and the enormous amount of over £2,000,000 
was received in premiums. But the losses were decidedly heavier, 
and amounted to the high figure of 62°3 per cent. As 34°8 per 
cent. additional was wanted for commission and expenses—again 
an increased charge—there was little enough left for the share- 
holders, the 29 per cent. of the premium remaining being the 
smallest margin for many a long year. 

The experiences of the Royal, mentioned above, were bad 
enough, but the Zamcashire, as was fully anticipated, felt the stress 
of the competition and misfortunes of the fire offices even more 
acutely. The Lancashire was singularly unfortunate, for 74 per 
cent. of its premium income was absorbed by losses, and there 
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was a charge of 39 per cent. for expenses. Result: a debit 
balance, and that a substantial one of £86,c00. A few years of 
this sort of thing and there would be no fire offices left. Happily 
it is unlikely to last, and the Lancashire is strong enough to pull 
through with ease. 

A contemporary calls attention to the necessity for the Rock 
Life to reduce the share of the profits taken by the proprietors. 
The margin between the interest earned and that assumed is very 
narrow, and the expenditure of the company is high, The Rock 
is so sound and important an office that it may very well turn its 
attention to remedying these little deficiencies, and if the pro- 
prietors are called upon to make some temporary sacrifice, it will 
be for the benefit of supporters as a whole. Now that the matter 
has been mentioned, we imagine it will not be long before the 
old-established Rock shows equal energy in putting its house in 
order with that shown in conducting its business and establishing 
its claim to public confidence. 

We are informed that Mr. A. Levine has succeeded Mr. Tod- 
hunter as Assistant Actuary of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society. 

Notes and News 


The Corporation of Nottingham is decidedly modest in its requirements, 
and there should be no difficulty in inducing investors to accept the new 
issue of £504,000 of Three per Cent. Stock at 96. The loan is required 
for the most part in reproductive works, and the success of Plymouth and 
others at rather higher averages should lead the public to look with a 
friendly eye on the offer made by Nottingham, The tender system is 
never liked by the ordinary investor, and the fixing of the issue price is a 
point in favour of applicants. 

At the meeting of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Limited, on Thurs- 
day, Mr. C. E. Gunther presiding, a final dividend of 15 per cent. was 
agreed to, making 20 per cent. for the year. Sales were reported to be 
increasing, and the now completed purchase of the Estancia, with the 
renting of adjoining land, would, said the Chairman, render the Company 
to a great extent independent of the general cattle dealers, and, as the 
finest animals were selected for breeding purposes, they were able to 
control the cattle from their birth until sold to the public in the well- 
known little jars, which were now protected by making conspicuous the 
word ‘‘ Lemco,” the initials of Liebig’s Extract of MeatCompany. At an 
extraordinary general meeting, subsequently held, sanction was given to 
increase the capital from £500,000 to £1,000, 000 by the creation of 100,000 
5 per cent. Preference Shares of £5 each. Of these 50,000 would now be 
issued, 25,000 being presented fully paid to the shareholders, and 25,000 
offered at par to the proprietors. The remaining 50,000 Preference Shares 
would be retained as unissued capital against future developments of the 
undertaking. 

Not much enthusiasm will be evolved by the issue of Peter Jones, 
Limited. There is decided objection against a Preference issue which 
cannot show profits to cover the interest twice over if a proper allowance 
for charges is made. Yet such is the state of things as gathered from the 
average profits of the past five years. On the other hand, the prospectus 
is frank and more detailed than in many cases. As in similar cases, 
customers of the firm will probably be in as good a position as any to 
gauge the value of the offer. 

Investors in Indian tea shares will not find the annual reports of the 
leading London firms very inspiriting reading. Messrs. Gow, Wilson & 
Stanton and others tell the tale of continued over-production and the 
difficulty of securing new markets. If this state of affairs continues, and 
there is too much reason to expect that it will, the results on the prices of 
tea shares will not be long in doubt. 


CARLTON HOTEL. 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘Carlton Hotel, London.” 


Telephone: ** 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 
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GLAMOUR 


I HEARD an elfin piper blow a sweet, wild note, 
A sweet low note and a long ; 

I heard an elfin piper blow a sweet, strange note, 
And he stole my heart with the song. 


The moon was out to listen, and the winds were still ; 
The birds heard, a hush’d, charm’d throng ; 

The reeds forgot to rustle when to stream and hill 
Came the sweet, low note that was long. 


I sat beneath an alder in the soft, cool grass, 
With earth-thoughts deep, deep and strong— 

They passed away like shadows in a white, clear glass; 
My thoughts went out to the song. 


Now dreams are my companions in the glens remote, 
Dreams bind my heart like a,thong ; 
For I heard an elfin piper blow a sweet, wild note, 
A sweet low note and a long. 
Nimmo CurisTIE. 


SPRING GOLF 


THE course is on a wind-swept, sun-bathed heath, which 
rises on one side sheer thirty feet from the low lands 
beneath, where the river runs sluggishly down from its 
source through mud-banks, and fills up twice a day with 
the ocean tides twelve miles away. From the top of the 
sand precipice, where stand the flagstaff and the club- 
house, the water at its full has that deep greenish blue 
which only the sea can give. The natives say there is 
good fishing to be had if one knows the proper times and 
methods. Let who will fish and welcome. We have 
come to play golf. We quarrel with no man’s sport ; we 
neither say it is better nor worse than ours, which this 
Springtide is golf. The man who cannot fully enjoy his 
own game unless he be at the same time belittling another 
is a miserable mortal, after all. Miserable in himself— 
for the true purpose of all games, whether golf or 
another, is to make men charitable—and a source of 
misery to others, who cannot understand why he does 
not stick to the game of his preference, but must be for 
ever playing spoil-sport. And so we stand at the first tee 


of this wind-winnowed, sun-enamelled heath, at peace 
with all the world, wishing all men joy of their vacation, 
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and determined to beat our opponent if we can over these 
eighteen holes. At the end of the round a healthy appetite 
waits us, and a thirst to be temporarily quenched by the 
expenditure of the humble money stake at issue—his or 
ours, what matter which. There is history to be made 
also, the history of the match. Some shot—drive, ap- 
proach, or putt—out of the 170 strokes we shall play 
between us, is sure to be worthy of mention. We shalf 
be able to make at least one contribution to the happy 
holiday babble at the lunch-table. What greater place in 
history can any of us hope for than that? Here we are, 
a bunch of humans—parsons, pedagogues, lawyers, archi- 
tects, engineers, merchants, manufacturers, painters, 
poets, and scribblers, all out under the open heavens to 
air the boy that endures within us. At no time of the 
livelong day will you hear one word of any of these 
diverse arts, crafts, professions, and mysteries by the 
exercise of which we exist in the solemn working world, 
All you will hear is the cheery, unrancorous golf history 
of this holiday, with an occasional divergence into other 
sports : how the cricket promises for the season, or how the 
football has gone. And ever and again the sad recurrent 
memory of some fine driver who lies buried now in the 
African veldt ; some famous hitter who will never run 
between the stumps again ; some bowler whose last wicket 
is taken. For it is a thing worthy of remark that your 
golfer is very rarely a golfer only. He plays other games 
also, and perhaps plays them better than the bigoted one- 
gamed snarler, who would fain envenom all pleasures 
which he cannot comprehend. He is an interesting sub- 
ject of contemplation that envious fellow. He can shut 
his eyes to the significance of this representative body of 
fellow-mortals drawn together this Spring morning to 
play golf. He does not see, or considers unworthy of heed, 
that band of University youths who went down to West- 
ward Ho, the other day, and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the local club. One would think the anti-golfer would 
hesitate in his denunciations before this powerful evidence 
of the attractions of golf for youth. But what are we 
drifting into? A defence of golf? A work of supereroga- 
tion in all conscience. Oh, no; we are not defending golf, 
for golf needs no defence other than the ever-increasing 
multitude of its followers. These offer tribute enough to 
its fascinations. It is noteworthy, however, that no game 
has suffered from the incoming and spread of golf. 
Cricket and football go on as before, and golf pursues its 
own way, a clear addition to the sum of human pleasure, 
and no gate-money charged. The cricketer and footballer 
have a money value ; behind them is the public shilling. 
The golfer is simply aman who plays a game with another 
man for a private stake or for love. 

And so we come back to our group at the first tee on 
the breezy, sunny heath. There is the river, brimming up 
blue-green away below; the copse, all yellow-dabbled 
with primroses ; the spiky gorse, with its orange butterfly 
blooms; the bracken, dead and new-born mingled 
together ; and there is the first green down in the valley 
beyond the cart ruts. How the wind blows, this spring 
morning! Out of the north-east it comes, catching you 
on the back at the top of the swing as if somebody had 
hit you with a board. The wind is out for a game at golf 
too, for it takes the clean hit bail on its wings, soars with 
it almost out of sight, and drops it a distance to which 
you know very well you cannot hit it. The shot may 
prove historical ; the lunch-table will show. But on we 
go with the wind. The fall of every drive sends a skylark 
into the air. Never was such a place for skylarks. 
Whether they are a special kind, or their conduct is due 
to the wind, is a question; but certainly we never 
witnessed such melodious acrobatics before. Observe 
that lark. It shoots up, twittering ; balances itself on the 
tip of one wing, and begins to sing; with a splutter of 
whistling it turns on the other wing; it lies on its back, 
falls down a yard, then stands on its head; it feigns to 
be dead, drops like a parachute, then bursts open like 
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a demented balloon, and——‘‘ Fore!” The skylarks 
have cost us that hole. These are partridges away up 
the hedgerows there by the spring-wheat. ‘‘ Fore!” 
Decidedly we are not playing golf with that single- 
mindedness which the game demands. The very bunkers 
are an attraction. There is white sand and grey sand and 
red sand glittering quite unpaintably; and here is a 
chipped flint nearly good enough for a museum. No doubt 
this glorious heath, stretching away eleven miles to the 
brink of the sea, must have been a battlefield before 
Julius Cesar was heard of, and golf was in its infancy. 
Perhaps the first mashie was made of chipped flint. 
“Fore! Hang it all, can’t you get on and not keep the 
whole place waiting!” Certainly; we ought to get on. 
We can drive as far and keep as straight as the man who 
is shouting at us, but for these skylarks and chipped flints. 
And just to think that yesterday we were in London. 
To-day we have not even seen a newspaper. The best 
news is all about us; latest intelligence from heaven and 
earth is here. The birds are holding fashionable weddings ; 
a terrible murder has just been committed by a ferret in 
the brakes ; the honey market opened strong, and business 
is plentiful; sand is firm, and holds its own; numerous 
transactions are effected in put and call. ‘‘ Fore! Fore!” 
We are fast becoming historical. The lunch-table will 
ring with our behaviour to-day. Never mind. We are 
eighty miles from London, with a sweet imagination that 
we shall never go back there again. We are in Suffolk, 
where they cut the breakfast bacon an inch thick, and 
have more vowel sounds than the German grammar. And 
this girl caddy of ours says ‘‘ Yes, sir,” with such a sweet 
Suffolk upturn of the voice that we must keep on asking 
her questions. And all about us is the glorious wind- 
swept, sun-burnished heath; we are surrounded by 
horizons of real sky; and there is no haste or pressure 
anywhere; nor any sound save the galloping of the 
nor’-easter, the twittering peals of the skylark, and— 
“Fore!” W. L. Watson. 


WAR 
I.—A TROOPER OF P——’S HORSE 


For a Sunday afternoon the little village station presents a very 
unwonted aspect. Tiny knots of people, their faces all turned one 
way, dot the whole length of the up-platform, thickening opposite 
the primitive wooden shelter into something approaching a crowd. 
The knots themselves stand passively expectant, but through the 
gaps between them glide numbers of children, unable to decide 
upon the best coign of vantage. No sooner is one position selected 
than the superior advantages of another burst upon the youngsters’ 
eager eyes, and the tangle ravels and unravels itself continuously. 
A fringe of spectators lines the eastern railing of the foot-bridge, 
while over the more solid structure which marks the route of the 
main road there filters a constant stream of country-folk, all head- 
ing for the station. Even the sanctity of the embankments, with 
their trim shrubs and neat flower-beds, is violated by the more 
audacious spirits among the boys, and no man says them nay. 

A hum as of an enormous hive of bees rises to the higher level 
of the pathway. Not only is the whole village there, but there is 
Not a cottage within a radius of two miles which is not emptied of 
its inmates, or has not sent representatives to the gathering. 
There is no confusion, but there is no order, save in one spot, 
where the rector has collected around him his choir-boys and one 
or two male singers. A greater air of importance sits upon these 
—they are not merely onlookers. But little colour is to be seen, 
for the majority have donned their best raiment, and the prevalent 
tone is black. Half a dozen girls are in colour, and an outcast or 
two among the males are slinking their new-fangled greys behind 
more respectable folk ; but the brightest gleam comes from the 
rector’s hood, which flames scarlet in the sun’s slanting rays. 

By this time the dots have coalesced, and the platform, seen 
from above, shows shaded by their amalgamation. The children 
have at length ceased their wandering, and the stream of fresh 
arrivals has almost died away. An uneasy feeling sweeps over the 
crowd, and for the first time heads are turned and anxious glances 
cast down the line. Time is hurrying on, and to the village mind 
ten minutes’ lounge upon the platform is essential to the catching 
ofa train. Not that he could miss this particular one. To the 
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bulk of them it is coming merely for the purpose of taking him 
away. But they wish he would come. Of course the squire’s son 
is the squire’s son, but a train is a train. 

And then he is on the foot-bridge before they hardly realise it. 
A cheer goes up, spontaneous and sudden. Another and another 
follow. He is walking in front, bare-headed, flushed, trying to 
look unconcerned. His mother is on his arm, and none but the 
sharpest eyes can discern traces of tears upon her cheeks. How 
handsome and erect he looks in his khaki uniform! There is a 
subdued gladness in his eye, and as he glances around it is 
apparent that he is proud—proud and humble. Her head is bent 
forward, and she is paler ; but doubtless she, too, is proud. Behind 
them come his father and sister. The squire’s face has not lost a 
shade of its ruddy colouring, and he walks with a firm step anda 
brisk air. The girl smiles as she leans upon the old man, and the 
moisture on her eyelash would probably be unnoticed if it did not 
glisten once or twice in the sun. 

As they advance along the platform the rector mounts the rough 
wooden bench, and at the first sound of his voice every hat is off 
and the National Anthem bursts from every throat. For the 
number who are singing it is singularly low and without volume, 
but its earnestness is unmistakable. From the bridge it sounds 
as though the previous hum had been harmonised, deepened, 
spiritualised. 

The squire’s son is shaking hands with the home tenants, and 
with everybody else who is near, when the train draws up. Long 
expected and anxiously watched for as it has been nobody has 
witnessed its actual approach. The fact is noted afterwards, and 
cited in proof of the intensity of the excitement. 

The young volunteer kisses his sister, wrings his father’s hand, 
and gazes around. Where is his mother? 

“ Now, sir!” says the guard, in surely the softest voice guard 
ever used. 

Where zs his mother? Ah, there she is, as far back in the 
shelter as it is possible to go. Is pride, after all, her predominant 
feeling? For one long second he is locked in her arms. When 
he turns towards the train his cheeks are wet—perhaps they are 
her tears. 

He is in, at the window, waving his hat as cheer after cheer 
drown the last strains of the National Anthem. He waves it as 
long as it can be seen. 

Two exclamations split the crowd as it disperses. 

“Ah pity t Boers when t’ young Squire gets among ’em,” say 
the men. 

“ Yon’s a fine lad. Ah’se fain t’ see’m coom back sae bonny 
an’ sae soond,” say the women. 


Il.—THE CORPORAL’S RETURN 


IT was a strange sight. The village had seen nothing like it 
before. Of course it had heard of Bath chairs, but so vaguely 
that it could not recognise the thing when it appeared. It came 
down the hill, dark and perplexing, showing like some great beetle 
on the dusty white of the road, until it was swallowed up in the 
shadows of the elms, to emerge again into the sunlight at the 
ponds. And always it made unswervingly onwards, despite curious 
movements as of uncertain feet. The dust rose behind it in a 
thin cloud, and hung there, marking the trail of its progress. 
Long shadows sloped away from it, and blackened the hedge as it 
passed. It was as though nature went into mourning in its 
presence. 

Men, smoking their evening pipes, took them out of their 
mouths, and stared; women, clustered in groups for the usual 
gossip in the one free hour of the day, stopped their talk, and 
stared ; children, catching the prevailing hush, ceased their play, 
and huddled instinctively together, to stare. And the stare of the 
village at this strange thing had in it not only curiosity but also a 
sub-consciousness of the terrible. In the country the unknown is 
still awe-inspiring. 

A great breath of relief trembled forth when the wheelwright 
broke the stillness. 

‘““Yon’s Amos Smith, 7’ front,” he said, with deliberation ; 
‘“he’m pullin’. An’ Jock Mace ez behind ; he’m shovin’.” 

A middle-aged woman, whose gaze had never once strayed 
from the oncoming procession, here found a convinced tongue. 

“Ah know what et’ull be. Et’ull be a inverleed cheer—t’ 
laadies hev ’em whiles. Ah mind Laady Reeve?’ hern. There'll 
be a woman 7’ thot cheer.” 

But the next moment the wheelwright shattered her forecast. 

“ An’ what ’ull Nance Bairstow be doin’? he demanded, 
“ waakin’ wi ’er hand ont’ cheer? She’m na nurse, an’ as fur t’ 
lads ——” 

Silence, brooding all the while round their words, swallowed 
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his rasping tones. The sense of foreboding, which had lifted for 
a few seconds, settled upon them once more with oppressive 
chill. And in the tense moment that followed the village Anew 
and fe/t. 

From the widow Tuke’s cottage issued a tall, soldierly figure, 
which hesitated at the gate, and then advanced to the objects of 
all this interest. The rector bent over the chair and clasped the 
hand of its occupant. He stood thus while a man might count 
ten, and then walked hurriedly away. Did he, in going, raise 
his hat? 

Amos and Jock bent again to their task, and the chair crawled 
through the village. The man in it lay back, his dull, apathetic 
eyes staring straight up the road. As for Nance Bairstow she 
also looked neither to the right hand nor the left 

Opposite the tiny patch of grass still called “T’ Green,” the 
invalid gave the first sign of life. A couple of geese, scrutinising 
the procession, craned their necks rigid, and hissed. A wintry 
smile flitted over the wounded soldier’s lips. 

“ We cud ha’ done wi’ some o’ them,” he said, “on t’ veldt.” 

Entering his mother’s garden he spoke again. “They’m good 
to me, mother, t? naabors. Not one but knows I cudn’t ha’ spoke 
to ’m just now, and so there’s no thrustin’ o’ health into such a 
home-comin’’s mine. They'll drop in presently, one by one, to- 
morrow, mebbe, or t’ day after—somewhen, and show me they 
hev a mind for owd friends. ’Tes what I expected.” 

Over Nance Bairstow’s strong features, seamed and hardened 
by a half-century of unceasing combat with sorrow and stress, there 
stole no trace of softening in this, her darkest hour of all. 

“They’m oor ain foak,” was her composed reply, as she 
opened the door for him to be carried in. 

The village was in no mood for gossip. It had seen that drawn, 
pallid face, that shrunken figure, blotting itself out of the light. 
Was this Dave Bairstow, the brightest, the most active, the most 
fearless lad that ever stuck feather in cap! This the Dave whose 
reputation in all manly sports filled half the country-side, the lad 
who had inherited his father’s many virtues, and none of his many 
vices! This the strapping, stalwart fellow who, only a few weeks 
ago, had clanked down the village street in all the glory of those 
two stripes so shortly to be converted into three by the war ! 

Ah, the war! Small wonder that no one heeded the sudden 
outburst of old Gaffer Hexham, mumbling and muttering in his 
time-honoured seat by the pump. 

“ Dithers !” (paralysis) said Gaffer Hexham, nebulous memories 
drifting through his aged brain. “When yon cheers ez aboot, ’tes 
dithers !” 

Old and young, they melted into their homes, as if for shelter. 
Four or five Sundays past, and they had, each in his or her own 
way, gone out with the Squire’s son to the war. Now the war had 
come home to them. 


HOW THE BOERS TREATED US 


By A MINISTER’S WIFE 
Colesberg. 

My DEAR ——,—Let me give you some idea of what we have 
gone through since last you heard of us. 

The Boers Enter.— Never shall I forget the morning of No- 
vember 14, 1899. For days previous there had been rumours of 
a Boer invasion ; indeed, on one occasion we so fully expected it 
that we packed our money and trinkets in a box and buried it 
under our fuel in an outhouse, afterwards transferring it to a friend’s 
garden. It was a case of crying “ Wolf!” and we had just begun 
to laugh at the alarm, when lo! the wolf did come. It was a 
Tuesday morning when, about 3 o’clock, our neighbour the post- 
master knocked at our bedroom window and called out, “ They’re 
come!” Arthur at once dressed and went out, to find the kopjes 
full of them ; but it being both early and cold I lay in bed for an- 
other hour or two reading by candle-light. About seven Barrie (a 
five-year-old) and I went out to the square before the Court House 
to see the flag put up. The brave Boers rode up in their usual 
disorderly fashion, and presently our magistrate addressed the 
assembled townspeople, urging them to be loyal to their Queen, 
and delivered over the keys of the Court House. The commandant 
then informed us that Colesberg had been taken by the bravery (?) 
of the Free State arms, assured us that our persons and property 
would be protected, and that any goods required would be paid for 
in Transvaal coinage. The English folk stood by very quietly, but 
by no means cast down, for we felt sure the British would oust 
them in a week or ten days. Ah! if we had known what was to 
follow, we should have felt very differently. That wretched rag of 
a flag floated before our eyes till February 26 ; as I stood to sing 
n the chapel, it generally caught my eye through the open window. 
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Next day there was a big demonstration on the Market Square; 
and an appeal to men to take up arms and fight for liberty, and to 
women to pray for the brave Boers—a most touching and 
religious address. Those who wished to leave the town must 
do so within seven days, and accordingly numbers of young men 
left at once, and very wisely, for the Dutch began to commandeer 
men as well as goods. We hesitated a little, but there were so 
many of our people who could not leave, that we soon decided to 
stay with them. A deputation of English residents who waited on 
the commandant were assured of their personal safety in the event 
of their remaining in town. 

English Residents Arrested.—At length the seven days cf 
grace were past, and then we saw changes. November 22 was a 
horrible day. Two armed burghers rode up to our house, and very 
civilly asked Arthur to go to the Court House, telling me that I 
need not be alarmed, “it was nothing serious.” When he got to 
the office, he was told he was under arrest ; so at once he scribbled 
a note to inform me of the fact, and to ask for books to read. | 
set off into the town to see some of the leading Englishmen, but 
soon found that they understood no more than I did, and that 
others were also arrested. Of course the prisoners expected some 
explanation before night, and their release ; but nothing whatever 
was said, and at length beds and bedding were taken to thein by 
their friends. I felt worried and nervous ; but excitement kept 
me up, and the determination that no Dutchman should see me 
cast down. A tiring day and a restless night, followed by very 
rough treatment on the part of the guards when I took Arthur 
breakfast next morning, broke me down; but after that I can 
honestly say that I took my troubles philosophically. Nor was I 
alone in this respect, and the jaunty, cheerful air of the English 
both puzzled and annoyed the Dutch, for they supplied us with the 
worst of news from day to day; but we soon learned to decipher 
Dutch telegrams to our satisfaction; 1,500 English captured 
meant 15, whereas 15 Dutch meant 1,500. Arthur and another of 
the prisoners suffered so seriously in health that they were released 
at the end of a week on parole, and confined to their houses. 

General French’s Operations.—On Saturday, December 3, 
the Boers who had been camped out at Rietfontein, twelve miles 
from Colesberg, came rushing back to town ; they explained that 
water was scarce, but said nothing of their nightalarm. The next 
excitement came on New Year’s Day; we heard heavier guns 
afterwards, but never the hot incessant firing of that morning, and 
we so confidently expected to see the British in town before night, 
that it was indeed a happy day. We could see shells bursting on 
Skit Berg from our back garden. Bullets were flying over our 
head before we realised what they were. Barrie was playing with 
a baby-friend on the front stoep just before breakfast ; we called 
her in and were just seated at table when we heard a crack on the 
stoep—a bullet had struck the brickwork on the right of the front 
door ; we picked it up as a memento of Barrie’s narrowest escape. 
Many other English had narrow escapes from English bullets, 
but no deaths took place ; on the other hand, three burghers were 
shot by chance bullets flying through the town, and two of them 
died. 

The Disasters to the Suffolks and the Wilts.—-Life was 
very irregular during these months. We played chess and read 
novels till we were tired of them; solid reading was out of the 
question. Arthur's parole kept him indoors ; but I could go out 
when firing was quiet, though we were only allowed to walk within 
a very limited area. Our first thought on waking was the guns; 
they brought real music to our ears, showing us that we were not 
forsaken by the troops. The absolutely silent days were a sore 
trial to us. We had our black days of course. One was the 
Saturday when the Suffolks were so horribly beaten ; if they had 
taken the hill, the British would have been in town in a few days. 
The wounded were abominably treated, and offers of help from 
English people rudely spurned. Arthur, as the only English 
minister in Colesberg, asked permission to leave the house in 
order to minister to the dying and bury the dead ; but his request 
was refused, and he was told that the Dutch minister would 
see to the burial of the dead: this it took him three minutes to do. 
All this treatment, added to the disappointment of the defeat, cast 
us down. The same day we were taking our afternoon rest when 
a boy ran in to tell us the prisoners were to be taken to Bloem- 
fontein. Arthur's bag had been packed in readiness long before, 
for this step had been threatened more than once. I ran out to 
the Court House Square in my dressing-gown, and there found an 
open ox-waggon standing. Soon Frankie Main, a boy of fourteen, 
and Mr. S.—arrested as spies for sitting on their stoep and looking 


through field-glasses !—were marched from the gaol with eight or . 


nine natives. I managed to hand an umbrella to our friends the 
spies—the one which | brought out from England six years ago: 
its handle was broken, but it screened them from the blazing sun, 
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and actually Frank brought it back with him when he was released 
a week later. Some of the Wilts would have been glad of 
umbrellas a month later. By some shocking mistake the British 
retreated from Coles Kop without the Wilts knowing of the move, 
and they were surrounded by the Boers and captured after making 
a very brave stand. The wounded were slowly jolted along in 
open ox-waggons under the blazing sun to Bloemfontein. Before 
starting on their painful journey the English ladies took them 
buckets and jugs of tea and lots of grapes, and I took tea to the 
two officers who were in the Court House. We were much puzzled 
by the retreat from Coles Kop ; we tried to see in it a clear strategic 
movement, but we felt it put back our relief very far, and looked 
seriously at our little stock of provisions. For lack of flour we had 
to use coarse meal bread only; my soap nearly gave out, and 
some people tried to wash clothes with Monkey soap. We 
became rather pale and thin through the confinement and anxiety, 
but were never hungry. 

At Last —Relief.—At length came the glorious day, the 26th 
of February. On the 25th the last of the Boers had hurried out of 
town, and a couple of Englishmen rode out to report the coast clear 
to the British troops. I was busy with my hands in flour, when I 
heard cheering down the street, and out I rushed with my little 
girl to see the Dragoons ride into the Market Square. The thrill 
that went through the town! We knew not whether to laugh or to 
cry; we cheered incessantly, and the natives ran wild ; colours 
were out and flags up at once; old townspeople were discovered 
amongst the troops. General Clements was just taking me to run 
up the Union Jack at the Court House, when Mr. X. got before me 
and hoisted it in my name. The men had had no breakfast, so 
we all ran home and made tea to take to them. General Clements 
and his officers had refreshments in my drawing-room, to my great 
delight. The whole town was out of doors all that day. At four 
a Thanksgiving Service was held on the steps of the Court House, 
in which Dutch were now imprisoned instead of English. My 
little baby organ led the singing. The Rector, who had returned 
with the troops, shared the service with Arthur. It was brief: 
1, Te Deum ; 2, Prayer by Arthur ; 3, Old Hundredth ; 4, Prayer 
by the Rector; 5, the National Anthem, which went with a 
glorious swing. At five there was a soldier’s funeral, at which 
Arthur officiated, most of the townspeople following. It was after 
midnight when we at length retired, weary, but happy... . Your 
affectionate sister -—— (Minister’s wife). 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, SW, 


Lorp AVEBURY, in his efforts to obtain another Bank Holiday, 
has no conception of the additional labour he is entailing on the 
overworked idle classes. The pursuit of fashion and the restless 
rush, which seems to be well-nigh incessant, would receive 
another impetus, and the roulette board of life will spin yet the 
faster, because we shall once more be compelled to quit town for 
another popular festival. To be butchered to make a Roman 
holiday is nothing like so serious as being bothered to find an 
escape from another Bank Holiday. ‘This time we failed. Lady 
Askelon’s little girl caught scarlet fever—the rash I mean, not the 
fashionable mania—so her party at Dex Hall had to be put off at 
the eleventh hour, and we were left to contemplate the Whitsun- 
tide recess in town. Carlton, who is at times brilliantly original, 
proposed we should “ do” London with a Biedeker, as if it were 
a foreign town, He declares there are nearly as many ruins as in 
Rome. I suppose he is referring to the social wrecks now pre- 
paring for Homburg. He vowed there were galleries in un- 
fashionable localities which were quite as good as the Luxem- 
bourg. I hastened to assure him that I hoped for our national 
credit that he was right ; but I am still suffering nightmares from 
the collected pictorial horrors at Burlington House, which have 
led me to realise the artistic superiority of the average “ poster.” 
And my constitution could stand no further strain. He begins 
0 be quite learned in my feminine methods, and so he was quite 
Sure that against these two refusals | had some proposal to 
make. I replied with the brilliant suggestion that we should go 
to the Women’s Exhibition. Carlton waxed cynical. Surely 
women made sufficient exhibition of themselves in their own 
homes not to hire Earl’s Court for a display. If we only knew what 
was said in the smoking-room 

I cut him short with the assurance that other women’s hus- 
bands occasionally give me diluted versions of the male opinion 
behind cigars. Whereat he snorted and read something from the 
Darly Mail about Society ladies appearing in the next Empire 
ballet, to which I retorted with sarcasms about the uses of 
advertisement on male minds. By this time we were quite ready 
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for any exhibition and Carlton’s subsequent remonstrances are ot 
worth recording. An excellent lunch at Prince’s and my word of 
honour that I would not ask him to go down the water-chute or 
go myself restored him to his usual amiability, and though he 
tried once or twice to escape to Hurlingham we actually spent the 
whole of that Saturday afternoon in the tame West End of 
London. I never saw so many women in my life. They preside 
at the turnstiles in perversions of military uniforms which ought to 
be brought to the notice of Major Rasch. All over the exhibition 
women are everywhere usurping the official places previously 
occupied by men, but apparently everywhere are men ready to 
assist the usurpers whenever they are needed. So the exhibition 
is clearly modelled on a close study of contemporary life. There 
are two large orchestras, composed of women which like vice 
bring their own punishment in their wake. The rivulet of melody 
meanders through such wide margins of disregarded tempo and 
disconnected accompaniment that only our natural courtesy 
prevents us from crying aloud for the Guards’ bands of former 
years. 

The collection of portraits of eminent women is at least 
catholic, if not comprehensive. I noticed a study by Greuze of 
his pretty but frail model close to the portrait of Mrs. Hannah 
More, and the courtly dames of Kneller confront the latest im- 
pressionisms of the modern Gallic studios. Everything is decorous, 
like the Quartier Latin of to-day, but it provokes a smile to think 
of the commotion if the pictures became animated after closing 
time. The pictures by women are not so successful, and do not 
impress one with the idea that our sex can yet cope on level terms 
in painting with men. But women’s pictures, many of which have 
been recently seen in London, suggest the subtle deduction that 
the space in the galleries has been let, like the space for advertise- 
ments outside. However, the mediocrity of the pictures is for- 
gotten in the interesting collection of old lace, fans and quaint 
examples of attire in many ages which are to be found in the same 
gallery. A large portion of Earl’s Court seems to be a demonstra- 
tion of the advice columns in ladies’ papers. The shops I 
generally see recommended in them have fitted up rooms in which 
are displayed various styles of furniture for various incomes. 
There are many lovely things among them, but I always think 
the woman who could furnish her house with things suggested by 
a tradesman must be singularly devoid of individuality, like the 
ones who meekly order the frocks their dressmaker advises. As 
for the stall of the School of Art Needlework, I doubt if the 
most industrious of our great-grandmothers could have competed 
with some of the producers of beautiful embroideries shown here. 

We found the Water-Chute hurling its cars of shrieking 
inmates into the lake. The Great Wheel slowly revolved over the 
huge city with its millions of roofs. The Switchback urged on 
its wild career, and the Mutoscope proffered its penny marvels 
literally at every corner. From the Soudanese village came dis- 
cordant cries and the monotonous din of the tom-toms. One 
isolated baby in an incubator claimed the attention of six nurses 
chattering round it, and the puny atom made one sigh for the 
days when the survival of the fittest was the law of a natural and 
healthy world. Romantic lovers sat drinking prosaic beer in the 
intervals between the variety entertainments, and innumerable 
bridges and staircases led the bewildered and exhausted sight- 
seer in every direction but to the exit. It was nearly dinner-time 
when my weary limbs sank into the downy cushions which 
abound in my boudoir, and I reflected on the many talents of my 
sex, the great spheres of usefulness which have been opened up 
to them in the last few years, and the great genius and powers of 
organisation displayed by Mr. Imre Kiralfy in placing woman’s 
work in the prominent position it deserves and holds at Earl’s 
Court. 

PS.—Of course the prettiest part of the show is in the 
Empress Theatre. Here, instead of the “Savage South Africa” 
(otherwise the yelling and shouting and 700 volleys blank) of 
last year, Mr. Kiralfy has brought together a series of charming 
tableaux representing the women “of all nations” in the act and 
process of going about their daily amusements and avocations. 
The amusements, it must be confessed, are rather slow, and so 
are the avocations. But the dresses and backgrounds and furni- 
ture, not to say the women, are really interesting. 





SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
115-1154 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRAVELLING COATS. CYCLING GOWNS. 
NORFOLK SUITS. CAWDOR_ CAPES, 
STALKING CAPES. WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 
HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS. RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS. 


Telegrams :—“ Scott Adie, London.” 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE FANTASTICKS—DUSE 


Lonpon managers are patriotic persons, but their griev- 
ance against the war should be as strong as that of any 
class in England. The trumpet calls to battle, and lo! 
the stalls are empty, a multitude of their usual patrons 
being either in the forefront, or inhabiting .“‘ suckles” 
where it is not good form to go much to the play. The 
trumpet shrills Cease firing! and the war is over. 
Behold ! the folk of London have made them a play of 
their own and tramp all night about the streets. Last 
stroke of all, the Press ‘‘ goes back” on them or seems 
to, as furious editors penning pans upon Pretoria wave 
off their dramatic critics. Johannesburg was good, 
Pretoria is better, but so is ‘‘ The Fantasticks ” at the 
Royalty, which these victories ousted from its proper share 
of notice. ’Tis a rendering in English verse of ‘‘ Les 
Romanesques” of M. Rostand—a delicate and merry 
rendering (by Miss Constance Fletcher) of a fantasy as 
blithe and delicate as anything one remembers to have 
seen in Dresden china! Percinet and Sylvette are the 
son and daughter of a sham Montague and Capulet, 
ardently desiring a consummation which they seek to ensure 
by pretending to prevent it. By way of bringing matters 
to a crisis they employ a villain to carry off the small 
Sylvette. Percinet shall intervene and the parents shake 
hands in public, winking like two augurs. Alas! the lovers 
discover the cheat and retire from a passion where no 
romance is. So Percinet goes out into the world and sows 
wild oats till he is tired, and Sylvette remains behind and 
is scared out of any feeling for romance by the passionate 
advances of the villain. When they meet they find they 
can love one another very well without sham sentiment. 
But get you to the Royalty. Mrs. Campbell and Miss 
Winifred Fraser are the lovers, and ‘‘ George Fleming's” 
touch is ‘‘ comely and reviving.” 

Signora Duse is giving us our whack of Dumas fils. 
From ‘‘ Princesse Georges” and ‘‘La Dame aux 
Camélias ” she seems unwilling to be torn. Everybody to 
his own turn, of course; but is this Signora Duse’s? It 
is rather more than doubtful. Some people applaud this 
actress for her neglect of making-up. That is a natural 
consequence of the revolt from the over-plastering of cer- 
tain handsome faces familiar and admired on our own 
stage. But there is a limit. The Duse is not ‘just as if 
in her own drawing-room ”—that is the point; and if she 
ever professed to accept this remarkable theory of her 
art, it simply means that she knows how to answer 
uncritical people according to their lights, or else that you 
may be a great actress without ever having been con- 
sciously aware of the ‘‘ paradox” involved. But not all 
the rouge and millinery in Paris will ever make Duse’s 
Marguerite Gauthier in the least like Dumas’ character. 
She was a courtesan of redeeming qualities, but still a 
courtesan. Signora Duse gives you an eminently respect- 
able person placed in uncongenial company. Nothing 
could be more moving than the scene of her separation from 
Armand, the scene in the villa at Auteuil, her agony under 
her lover’s insults, her death in his arms. But this lady 
could never have been eminent in Marguerite Gauthier's 
calling. It were fatuous to suppose it. In ‘‘La Dame 
aux Camélias” our Duse is magnificent, but not Mar- 
guerite. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


From the modest little speech which he made on the fall 
of the curtain at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Derby night, 
all that Mr. Tree seems to claim for his company and 
their manager in the latest reproduction of ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle” is a kindly desire to present in adequate form to 
an English audience a play perennially associated with 
the fame of a great American actor. Rip Van Winkle is 
Mr. Jefferson’s very own part (or, as he might prefer to 
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say, ‘* creation’) until the day of judgment ; no one would 
dream of challenging his tenancy—certainly not Mr. Tree, 
who has reproduced much of his business, uttered the 
ancient and oft-quoted funniments, and generally trod 
narrowly in the storied footprints of his predecessor. So 
they tell us, who during the past thirty years have raved 
over Mr. Jefferson and extolled the dramatic qualities of 
‘Rip Van Winkle,” and for the rest of us who have never 
been privileged to behold the prototype either at home or 
in America his tradition is preserved in the acting of Mr, 
Tree. If the reproduction ‘‘ catches on” and becomes 
one of Mr. Tree’s recognised successes the tradition will 
be maintained, and future generations from time to time 
be permitted to perceive ‘‘ how once Menander went.” 

Of Mr. Jefferson’s talent and the beauty of his per- 
formance in this favourite part there can scarcely be a 
doubt. Too many people of taste and judgment have 
recorded their enthusiasm; the most difficult people are 
lyrical in their recollections of the part and the actor, 
Has one not heard how a certain distinguished critic, 
whose admiration is usually reserved for the novels of Mr. 
Haggard and the gentlemanlike party in Scottish history 
to the exclusion of all other objects, declares that if Mr. 
Jefferson were only with us he himself would be as con- 
stant in his attendance at the theatre as he is now con- 
firmed in his abstention? He spoke—the habitually scorn- 
ful one—as Samuel Pepys speaks of Betterton. When 
old gentlemen begin to talk of the actors of their youth 
young gentlemen, says Mr. Augustine Birrell, begin to be 
bored. The youngest gentleman accepts the prevailing 
estimate of Mr. Jefferson, and is glad that the tradition 
should be transmitted for the improvement of his juniors. 
But he has to thank Mr. Tree for something else. A good 
many of us believe in ghosts which we have not seen. 
Mr. Coleridge believed in them not at all, because he had 
seen too many. Until one had seen ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ” one 
vaguely believed or assumed that it was probably a play 
of some value. Now that we have seen it for ourselves, with 
all the advantages peculiar to Her Majesty’s Theatre, we 
perceive that as a play it is merely non-existent. There 
are no parts in it which are worth considering but Rip’s, 
a purely character part; and his is a mere matter of busi- 
ness—artful, clever business, if you please, and business 
prolonged throughout the evening, but leading to no 
situation in the most remote degree resembling the dra- 
matic. In the first act you have Rip as ne’er-do-well and 
tippler—nobody’s enemy but his own, though his wife and 
children are starving—and all the rest of it. Mr. Tree, 
of course, makes the most amiable of tipplers. He lolls 
about the village with his Dutch compatriots, and quarrels 
amiably with his wife Gretchen, the handsome virago. 
There is a climax in Gretchen’s disapproval of the bottle, 
and she turns Rip out into a night of storm. But there 
is nothing dramatic in his exodus. Rip goes out like a 
lamb, as though it were the most natural thing in the 
world, and the curtain falls. Then comes the scene in 
the mountains. Nothing could be finer in its way than 
the ravine in the Kaatskill Mountains and the thunder- 
storm. The scenic illusion is the best in its kind that we 
remember in a decade of triumphant effects of this order. 
Every man who has trudged among mountains is reminded 
of some eerie cleft where ‘‘on a night like this a child 
might understand the de’il had business on his hand.” 
But. that whole business at Her Majesty’s is theatrical 
‘* business”; its interest and its merits are purely scenic. 
The gnomes who surround Rip Van Winkle and give him 
a sleeping draught say wonders for the manager’s taste 
and resource and for his stage-management. They are 
the wraiths of the little people in the legend, and show 
like phantom Boers of two hundred years agone—and 
indeed they are meant to. When the first of them comes 
to Rip in the storm and scares him into carrying his keg up 
the mountain stair; when fiendish laughter rings from the 
steep and is echoed from every mountain cove; when the 
top is won and the circle of gnomes is complete, and scores 
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of little old ghosts of Boers appear from every rock, you 
shiver in your stall and are thankful for the imperturbable 

resence at your elbow of a fellow critic who has joined a 
rifle corps. But it is justa pantomime. Mr. Tree upon 
the stage is as artful in his terror as he was ingenious in 
his drunkenness ; he plays each of these moods to an m". 
But where is the drama? Presently Rip Van Winkle 
drinks and goes to sleep, quite as much the whip-top 
of the Boer phantoms in the mountains as of his wife and 
of his bottle in the village. But, dramatically, nothing 
happens. In the last act you have Rip in his “ celebrated” 
return from the mountain. He has grown in twenty years 
a beard so long and white that he might have slept five 
centuries, and as he did the drunkenness and terror, so 
now Mr. Tree plays up to his beard and its concomitant 
rheumatism. It is all very clever, but, dramatically, you 
get no forrarder. There is the return of the wanderer, 
his amazement at finding his village grown a town, his old 
friends dead, his daughter grown up, and all the familiar 
effects. But the unreality of it all is merely intensified by 
some conventional melodrama in which the act closes. 
For Rip turns up, of course, just in time to prevent his 
old foe and rival Derrick Beekman from turning 
Gretchen out of her cottage by the aid of a lying docu- 
ment, and the villain goes out cursing. Mr. Franklin 
McLeay plays Derrick, by the by, and plays him well, as 
usual. But his parting damn was ‘“‘ unconvincing,” and 
bewrayed him as a sceptic. For there is this trouble in a 
play of this kind—a fairy tale carried on to a practicable 
ground—no one believes in it. Mr. Tree does his best, 
and the burden on him is heavy. He is talking all night ; 
and in the Kaatskill Mountains, the goblin Boers being 
dumb, must do all thetalking. Itis an exacting business. 
If he would cut part of his tipsy scene, or play it a good 
deal quicker, he would conserve his strength; but Mr. 
Tree’s courage is proverbial. Unluckily, such of his 
coadjutors as have anything to say do not help him by 
any semblance of conviction. Miss Hanbury was 
Gretchen. Now it is Miss Hanbury’s peculiar property 
and privilege to look very handsome and impressive. As 
Gretchen she looks both. But when, not content with 
this, she opens the cottage door on the night of Rip’s 
adventure, declares she is heartbroken, and orders her 
husband into the storm, none of her auditors believes her. 
It is only her fun. 


A MESSAGE FROM MARS 


‘‘A Message from Mars” at the Avenue is now pre- 
ceded by a comedietta, ‘‘ His Wife’s Picture.” This is by 
Mr. Ernest Cosham, though you might ‘‘ swear and keep 
your oath” that it was really begotten by the famous 
scene in ‘‘ The Demi-Monde” out of another famous scene 
in “Masks and Faces.” The crux is a scene in which a 
jealous wife watches from a picture frame like Peg 
Woffington. Miss Adie Burt and Miss Hilda Hanbury 
play prettily. YB 


THE EVE OF THE ‘*RING”’ 


Last week I expressed a hope that the artists then on 
their way to England for ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
would co-operate with Fraulein Ternina in performances 
of German opera which should be as good all round as 
the French and Italian operas had been from the outset of 
the season, and in which first-rate things should be done 
as well by the Wagnerian singers as second-rate things 
and fifth-rate things had been done by Signor Bonci, 
M. Gilibert, Signor Scotti, Madame Melba and the others 
who do what is not always worth doing almost as well as 
it can possibly be done by anybody. On Saturday night 
the hope was gratified to the extent of a fine all-round 
Performance of ‘‘ Fidelio.” Indeed, so much justice was 
done him as to suggest that Covent Garden is not indis- 
posed to admit Beethoven’s right, though he be but a 
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dwarf beside Gounod and Bizet and Verdi, to rank almost 
with Mascagni and Leoncavallo. ‘‘ Fidelio” is not an 
easy opera to perform effectively. With a woman in man’s 
clothes for the principal character, a prison for the only 
scene, and an open grave confronting the hearer during 
all the best of the music, it is an ungrateful work to produce 
anywhere, and particularly at Covent Garden, where the 
chunks of spoken dialogue are not easily digestible by an 
audience which would willingly flout the purist and hear 
the dialogue (cut down to just so much as would tell the 
story) sung as simple recitative. Nevertheless, a good 
crowd gathered on Saturday, and “ Fidelio,” for all its 
drawbacks, held the people and drew their applause. It 
was well done. The odd gang of prisoners, as they 
stumbled blinking into the good daylight, composed a 
stirring picture, with the sunny garden seen through the 
iron gates, and the soldier with his long musket passing 
back and forth along the rampart behind. The open 
grave was what critics call ‘‘convincing,” and none of 
the scenery tumbled down. Herr Mottl and his band 
played nobly in everything save some parts of the 
‘Leonora ” Overture, No. 3, which was performed 
before the second act. Friulein Ternina was able, for the 
first time this season, to let herself go without fear of 
sharpening the contrast between herself and some strug- 
gling colleague ; for though Herr Dippel as Florestan, 
Herr Blass as Rocco, and Herr Muhlmann as the Minister 
did not approve themselves as free of the goodliest fellow- 
ship of all, they sang well, acted intelligently, took 
immense pains, and, above all, did not offend by any 
patent disability of voice or bearing ; while Herr Bertram, 
whose Wolfram and Frederic had already strengthened 
the performances of ‘‘ Tannhiuser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
and Fraulein Scheff, who has come from Vienna to be the 
wood-bird’s voice in ‘‘ Siegfried,” were quite excellent as 
Pizzaro and Marcelline. It was, in short, a good and 
pleasant thing to sit in one’s stall and see and hear earnest 
and competent artists commending noble music to ears 
which are not yet quite sure whether Germany has indeed 
the truth, or whether they should notYagain be tickled by 
Italian tune. And with the recollection of what I had 
myself written touching a better ensemble for German 
opera at Covent Garden, I went home firmly believing 
that our Royal Opera was going to surprise the world by 
performing ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen ” with undreamt-of 
perfection; and if Zhe Outlook had been a halfpenny 
morning paper, I should have begun my “‘ Ring” article 
in advance with those goodly words: ‘‘ Chiefly, no doubt, 
through the efforts of this journal... .” 

But I have been to ‘‘ Das Rheingold,” I have seen the 
mermaids, and the giants, and the dwarfs, and the 
rainbow, and the snake, and everything that is Rhein- 
gold’s. It was very, very bad. Also I have seen ‘Die 
Walkiire,” with Herr Mottl in his finest form, and Herr 
Van Rooy as Wotan, and Frau Gadski as Sieglinde, and 
Friulein Ternina as Briinnhilde, and Frau Schumann- 
Heink as at least four different people. It was very, very 
glorious. ‘‘ Siegfried,” for which I have bright hopes, 
and ‘* Gétterdammerung,” for which I have gloomy fears, 
remain, at the time of writing, to be heard, and it is 
therefore better to defer a full comment on the whole 
cycle until next week. E. J. O. 
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NEAR WAR OFFICE. 
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ENVOY 


Mrs. PameLA TENNANT’S ‘Village Notes,” published 
this week by Mr. Heinemann, is not alone beautifully 
illustrated, but is rounded off by a very pretty piece of 
verse, some stanzas of which we take the liberty to 
reproduce :— 


Deep in the verdure of the water meads, 
Where the grey willows slant across the brook 
The moor hen hides, and in the chafing reeds 
Makes her a sheltered nook. 


. . . . . 7 . 


The river wanders round the alder stems 
And narrowed to the sluice gate hurries by, 
Holding and shattering to a thousand gems 
The brightness of the sky. 


Here can I dwell content ; and when the day 
Comes that shall recognise your work complete 
You, too, from busy crowds shall turn away 
To some sublime retreat. 


And in companionship of quiet things 

Live with the changes of the earth and sky, 
Where on the downs with free untiring wings 
The pee-wits wheel and cry. 


IN PASSING 


WHIT MONDAY came this year in “the season atween May 
and June, half prankt with Spring, with Summer half imbrowned.” 
The hawthorn blossom has gone dusty white and is falling, but 
the first wild roses are out, and a smell of sweetbriar has got 
into the lane. On wild heath and common broom is a liquid 
yellow, bronze where a shadow crosses. Elsewhere the blossom 
is yielding to the fruit, fragrant rowan and stately chestnut follow- 
ing apple and pear, the whole world passing from the delicate 
colour and live-long gaiety of spring to the sober flush of summer. 
A beautiful transformation at any time, but especially so in this 
belated season. 


Madame Calvé’s rumoured decision to abandon opera for the 
“legitimate” drama has set all the quidnuncs talking. It is a 
lady’s privilege to change her mind, of course, and all opera-goers 
will hope that the prerogative may be exercised by Madame Calvé 
in this instance. Yet there is not the least reason for supposing 
that Calvé would not succeed as brilliantly in spoken drama as on 
the lyric stage. The Opera’s loss will be the Drama’s gain. That 
is all. No English actress will be a penny the worse. But Bern- 
hardt and Duse will have another rival the more. What an in- 
comparable Magda she might give us! The actress, she says, 
has always been at warfare with the vocalist in her artistic com- 
position. The tyranny of rhythm has irked her, and so she has 
resolved to make an end of a distasteful struggle, and shake the 
dust of opera, once and for ever, from her shoes. And does not 
M. Jean de Reszke talk of retiring for good—in a few years? 


With Sir Hubert Parry, Professor Stanford, Dr. Joachim, and 
other distinguished musicians at the back of the enterprise, the 
series of chamber concerts projected by the Leighton House 
Committee ought to find plenty of patronage. The acoustic 
excellences of Lord Leighton’s studio were demonstrated long 
before the death of the great painter, who was himself, of course, 
an accomplished musician, while the distinguished artists who 
have already promised their services—Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
Mr. Leonard Borwick, Mr. Bispham, Mr. Rumford, and so on— 
are guarantee as to the quality of the proposed performances. A 
series of ten concerts has been arranged for. ‘They will begin at 


9 P.M. during the summer, and at 8.30 P.M. in the autumn and 
winter. 


To an American interviewer Paderewski has been expressing 
his unbounded admiration of Chinese music. Its marvellous 
simplicity and intensity of expression, “the resultant of the elabora- 
tion of many ages, wherein are displayed strange analogies with 
Slav and Scotch themes”—these we are bidden to understand 
surpass belief, while one gathers that in the matter of dramatic 
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effectiveness Wagner, Verdi, Meyerbeer and Rossini all rolled 
together could not hold a candle to the composers of the “ Flowery 
Land.” Paderewski, of course, should know. Perhaps he will 
oblige with a series of Chinese recitals. 


Meanwhile we note that American critics have been asking if 
M. Paderewski is a great pianist at all. Thus one finds fault with 
his “ deplorable poverty in molecular nuance,” whatever that may 
mean, while another after sly allusion to that old theory which 
attributed his “hirsute kinks to nocturnal curlpapers” takes up 
his parable thus :— 


“ How cunningly contrived is his wzse-en scene! The dim 
hall, the stage light arranged to fall on the pianist’s lucrative 
hair, the purpose to accentuate the androgynal mystery that 
sits in the low chair, the delay of twenty minutes to heat 
curiosity and excitement to the boiling-point of hysteria! O 
Barnumism—refined Barnumism—but Barnumism !” 


And the writer goes on to suggest that Paderewski would add 
appreciably to the attractiveness of his recitals if he made his 
appearance on the platform by the aid of a vampire trap. A 
breezy race these musical critics of the States ! 


The German Theatre at St. George’s Hall concluded its season 
last week. The final performances have been exceptionally 
brilliant owing mainly to the special engagement of Herr Adolf 
Klein, of the Royal Schauspielhaus of Berlin, a versatile cha- 
racter actor and finished comedian, who won unstinted applause 
as the bankrupt nobleman of Blumenthal’s witty piece, “Das 
zweite Gesicht,”’ and in such a totally different character as the 
somnambulist of Paul Lindau’s “ Der Andere.” Herr Klein 
combines the gifts of Mr. Tree and Mr. Wyndham. His Graf 
Mengers was an interpretation that reminded us everywhere of 
the polished comedian who has lately retired from the Criterion 
Theatre ; while in the Jekyll-and-Hyde character of Dr. Hallers, 
who by day is the equivalent of, let us say, Mr. Asquith or Sir 
Edward Clarke, is by night a consort of thieves and house-breakers, 
and finally plays burglar in his own house. Thursday’s War 
Fund Matinée terminated what has been a highly successful 
season, and on November 1 the German Theatre will open again 
at a regular West End playhouse with several members of the 
company we have so frequently praised and many first-rate new- 
comers. 


We think more of the proposed Antarctic expedition now we 
know that Dr. Gregory has been appointed scientific leader. Dr. 
Gregory commenced his scientific studies as an amateur in the 
intervals of other pursuits. He then obtained a position on the 
geological side of the British Museum (Natural History), and 
subsequently was appointed Professor of Geology at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, a newly reconstructed and very rapidly de- 
veloping university. Apart from his travels in Africa, Dr. Gregory 
is chiefly known to the scientific world as an authority upon fossil 
corals, sea-urchins, and the like. 


Weare not able to give details as yet of the natural history 
finds which have been brought back by Mr. Skeat’s expedition. 
They will take some time to arrange ; but it may interest some of 
our readers to know that among them were peripatus, ichthyoptus, 
and some queer spiny-haired mice and quaint lizards. Some 
fossils were also found, a great rarity in the Malay Peninsula. 
There is a large collection of ethnological objects, from gold- 
smith’s weights no bigger than a grain of rice, to a Malay village 
stocks. Very many of this class have reference to Malay industries, 
and will serve to fill the gaps in Mr. Skeat’s collections previously 
given to the Cambridge Ethnological Museum. One gruesome 
treasure is a Sakai or negrito skeleton, bought by Mr. Skeat from 
a chief; but the explorer had to dig it up himself. 


The following story may be new to our readers. Lord Craw- 
ford on his observatory near Aberdeen engraved the following 
words :—//ic corpus sidera mentes, “Here is the body, the stars 
are the minds.” The Latinity puzzled many visitors, until an 
Aberdonian professor hit on the following happy version : “ This 
body minds the stars.” 


Lady Granville Gordon, who died quite suddenly, was one of 
the first ladies in society to start a bonnet-shop. She opened an 
establishment in Park Street, did a thriving business, and sold the 
good-will for a large sum. Each summer she and her children 
used to inhabit a tiny cottage on Aboyne Green, almost at the gates 
of Glentana, the lovely residence of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Brooks, 
whose daughter married Lord Huntley, elder brother of Lord 
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Granville Gordon. The latter, who is one of the handsomest men 
of the day, has endeavoured to improve his financial position by 
writing lively sporting novels. The eldest daughter, Miss Armyne 
Gordon, who is exceedingly pretty, can claim to be the best lady- 
cricketer and best dancer in Scotland. Mrs. Gurney, the mother 
of the present Lady Dudley, also at one time ran a bonnet-shop 
under a pseudonym. 


The active interest which the Prince of Wales takes in athletics 
was once more displayed at the village of Petersham, near 
Sandringham, on Whit Monday, when he selected a team for the 
tug of war, personally encouraged them and had the satisfaction 
of seeing them win. This recalls the fact that at Dunrobin Castle 
in September 1870, the Prince of Wales organised a cricket match 
against the servants on the estates, and scored six before he was 
bowled. Colonel Teesdale, Lord Carrington, Colonel Oliver 
Montagu, Lord Stafford, Lord Tarbut, Sir F. Marshall, and Sir 
F. Knollys were on the Royal side, and among the spectators 
were the Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, 
and Lady Malden. 


Lord Radnor, whose death is just announced, was a very quiet 
shy man, chiefly noted for his love of Folkestone as a place of 
residence, and the interest he took in his wife’s brilliant talents. 
Lady Folkestone, it will be remembered, organised the first 
amateur orchestra composed of people in good society, and her 
own ability would have given her a high position among pro- 
fessional musicians. Her brother is Mr. Chaplin, President of 
the Local Government Board, and it is recorded that when he 
first took office, the Duke of Edinburgh observed that he ought to 
consult his sister to learn how to keep in unison with his col- 
leagues. Lord Folkestone, who succeeds his father, is at tne 
Front, where he is dangerously ill with enteric. He has beena 
zealous member of Parliament who has wisely refrained from a 
too frequent catching of the Speaker’s eye. 


Of the late Miss Kingsley a correspondent writes :—“ I last 
met her when she was addressing the Psychical Research Society 
on Negro Worship. She was a singularly quiet self-contained 
woman, the very cut of an old maid, and the last person any 
one would imagine undertaking uncommon tasks. Her voice had 
a West-country burr in its tones, and in conversation, though she 
displayed great enthusiasm over the literary triumphs of her uncles 
Charles and Henry Kingsley, and talked of her cousin ‘ Lucas 
Malet,’ she showed little interest in literature at large. Abso- 
lutely devoid of self-conceit, she seemed to regard her achieve- 
ments in Africa as the mere outcome of a humdrum existence.” 


At Pretoria on August 2, 1881, the British flag was buried in a 
suitable coffin and a tombstone erected over the spot. The tomb- 
stone bore the appended inscription :— 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
of the 
BRITISH FLAG in the TRANSVAAL, 
who departed this life 
on August 2, 1881, 
In his fifth year. 


Now, we suppose, Mrs. Druce or somebody will apply for an order 
for exhumation. 


Yachtsmen pray more fervently than most men for a speedy 
end of the war, for then they may see a season which has opened 
somewhat tamely rise to the average of former years. Many 
owners have hesitated to fit out their yachts, not knowing what 
day or hour might bring news of personal bereavement from the 
front. The two yachts Endrick and Sakuntala have been tempo- 
rarily withdrawn from the Solent racing, owing to the death last 
week of Major J. A. Orr-Ewing, a brother of the respective owners, 
whose names are amongst the best known in yachting circles. 
Mr. C. D. Rose, for whom the fine yacht Distant Shore has been 
built on the Clyde, has decided not to fit out, having lost two 
sons in South Africa. And other like cases might be quoted. 
Thus, while formerly the yachting correspondent took but little 
notice of the doings of cruisers, and thought chiefly of thorough- 
breds, this year all is changed. In the New Thames Club and 
Royal Harwich Club matches the duels between Mr. Myles 
Kennedy’s celebrated old cutter Maid Marion and Mr. Calverley’s 
fine yawl Brynhild have excited almost as much interest as the 
matches between Senga and Penitent, the only two dona-fide racers 
that have as yet appeared at the principal regattas. That grand 
class of 65-footers, more popularly known as “forties,” which 
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last year included Zutty, Astrild, Senta, and Eelin, has no 
representatives this year. By the way, two of these, Zu¢/y and 
Senta, were owned by German yachtsmen, Messrs. Carl von 
Siemens and Busing respectively ; so the war can hardly be 
held responsible for their absence. Possibly by the time of our 
great annual carnival, “Cowes Week,” we may be able to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon at least an average season. 


Mr. Justice Bucknill, who has just announced his intention of 
entering for the hundred and fifty yards veterans’ race in the 
Malden and Cuddington Club and Institute Sports, is a very well- 
known sportsman throughout Surrey. He does a great deal of 
riding and hunts on every available opportunity. He sometimes 
presides at the annual meeting of the Surrey County Association 
Football Club, and takes the greatest interest in all county sport. 
He was educated at Westminster School and on the Continent— 
chiefly at Geneva. He did not go to either University. He is 
still a young man of the active, wiry type, and is recognised as 
one of the best of the Queen’s Bench Judges. At the last Bar 
races he rode his own horse in one of the races, and just got a 
place. His father was the famous physician, Sir Thomas Bucknill. 
His son is at Charterhouse. 


Probably the art of balancing has never been brought to such 
phenomenal perfection as during the present century. The variety 
stage is simply overrun with persons capable of feats which, 
rightly considered, are calculated to set the hair on end. At the 
Empire Theatre just now there are at least two exceptional shows 
of this kind, to say nothing of that of the redoubtable Cinquevalli, 
who appears to be a fixture here. Among other striking features, 
the entertainment also includes a team of American Zouaves who 
in the matter of smartness, slickness, and lightning rapidity at 
drill could, one would think, give points to the C.I.V. The 
“ Zouaves” go down remarkably well, and are received nightly with 
plaudits exceeded only by those given to the “ Marching through 
Pretoria” song. 


Few professional cricketers have earned a benefit by harder 
work than has been cheerfully performed by J. T. Hearne during 
the last ten years. Born in Bucks, his cricket is associated not 
only with Middlesex but with the Marylebone Club, who have 
made use of his services whenever he was released from county 
cricket. Each winter he has coached the Maharajah of Patiala and 
his Court in India. A brilliant medium-paced bowler, who strongly 
resembles George Lohmann in his graceful delivery, he is a safe 
field and at times a lively bat. For example, for Players v. Gentle- 
men at the Oval a few seasons back he scored sixty. He has 
several times participated in Test matches and has bowled with 
success on tours in Australia and the Cape. The Whit Monday 
fixture proved a “bumper” for him. 


The splendid innings of 221 by Mr. A. E. Stoddart was the 
feature of the Middlesex v. Somersetshire match. The great bats- 
man emerged from his retirement from county fixtures to mark 
his appreciation of Hearne’s useful career. The score, which is 
the largest he has ever made, may induce him to give Middlesex 
the inestimable benefit of his continued assistance. He made his 
runs in the old firm-footed style which he had apparently lost since 
he took to golf, and his terrific hitting will never be forgotten by 
the ten thousand spectators on Tuesday last. Such an ovation as 
greeted his century is almost unparalleled in county cricket. 
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NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


IT does not take a catchpenny title to interest one in a new book 
about England—not the England of statisticians, not the England 
buried under lifeless pavements, but the England which fetches the 
tears to a man’s eyes when he sails into exile—the England that is 
“all one garden.” Not many are worthy to write about that Eng- 
land, but the author of Nature in Downland (1) is of the number. 
He seems, indeed, in this beautiful volume to afford a substitute 
for that work on the Sussex coast country which might have been 
expected from Richard Jefferies when he went to live in Goring. 
There is in Mr. Hudson a willingness to identify himself with 
Nature, a patience subduing but not quenching the fire of curiosity, 
which make him as a naturalist not less a revealer in England 
than in La Plata. If I add that Mr. Hudson has moments when 
he commands a great style—a style not unworthy of Ruskin—I 
am stating the simple truth. For illustration, take these sentences 
from a description of the lark’s song as heard on the downs in 
summer on a bright windless day : 


“T have listened to it by the hour, never wearying nor 
ceasing to wonder at that mysterious beautiful music which 
could not be called crystalline nor silvery, but was like the 
heavenly sunshine translated into sound ; subtle, insistent, 
filling the world and the soul, yet always at a vast distance, 
falling, falling like a lucid rain. No other sound would have 
seemed worth listening to there.” 


Mr. Hudson regales us with some charming stories of intelligent 
rustics. Here is a specimen : 


A man told me of an inn away from any road, in a deep- 
wooded valley among the hills, where I could get refreshment, 
and he was very particular about giving me proper directions 
“ What is the name of the inn?” I asked, and he replied that 
ithad no name. “An inn,” I said, “ must have a name—it is 
not like a hill that can do without one.” He shook his head, 
“We call it the Oak,” he remarked finally ; “but if it has a 
name I never heard it, and I have known the place a good 
many years now.” 


I believe i do not err in attributing to Mr. A. D. McCormick (“An 
Artist in the Himalayas”) some well-executed drawings which 
accompany this fascinating volume. 

I should mention that it contains one opinion to which I 
strongly demur. Mr. Hudson loves “the lisp of leaves and the 
ripple of rain,” but considers music, as written for human 
orchestras, “a mere bye-product of the mind, a beautiful excres- 
cence, which is of no importance to the race, and without which 
most of us are just as rich and happy in our lives.” This opinion 
seems to me merely to proceed from the fact that Mr. Hudson has 
not felt the desire to articulate in the language of tone. I am 
willing, however, to admit that, owing to the bad system of teaching 
commonly practised in England, music is degraded from the natural 
and valuable office of enlarging man’s power of self-expression into 
serving as a mere ornament or “ beautiful excrescence.” But Frau 
Hedwig Sonntag has just come to the rescue of the benighted 
Islander with a charming new system embodied in 7he Magic 
Ring of Music (2). Her way is to cover the thorns of theory with 
the glamour of fiction. The keys are “the doors leading into the 
rooms wherein the note people live.” The “ Diminished Chord” is 
so called because he is “very slim.” _ “He is extremely fond of 
‘Mr. Dominant.’ Whenever he has a chance he walks out with 
him.” The book is in twelve dialogue lessons. In the tenth 
lesson we find Philip, aged six or seven, fairly panting to transpose 
a melody at sight from A minor into G minor. No doubt Philip is 
a Utopian product, but the fact remains that he is taught on a 
right principle, and that this little book by a pupil of “ Papa” 
Wieck (Mme. Schumann’s father) is the freshest and most intel- 
ligent manual on its subject that I have yet seen. 

By an agreeable irony two novels present themselves to me 
this week, which are in violent contrast with one another, Z/’s 
Trivial Round (3), by Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey and Black 
Heart and White Heart (4), by Mr. H. Rider Haggard. It was 
as long ago as 1868 that Tinsley Brothers published “ Nellie’s 
Memories,” a sweet and wholesome three-volumer which I read 
twice in my childhood. Miss Carey’s latest story is well named ; 
yet it is not devoid of charm. True, there is no plot, no love- 
making, worth speaking of. True, we never for an instant doubt 
that the good stepmother will win the affection of her husband’s 
children, or that the estimable hero will marry the charming 
heroine. But the character of Aunt Faith, who was necessarily 
deposed on the arrival of the stepmother, ‘s capitally drawn. 
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“She would stay to the last minute, harassing us all with her 
feelings and emotional leave-takings, until we should be thankful 
when the poor thing had really gone.” But at least she did not 
hoard things like some old ladies, and showed a lovable side to 
her nature at the last. 

There are no Aunt Faiths in Mr. Haggard’s gallery. His 
stories are seething cauldrons. He is nothing if not intense. In 
his last volume he holds the reader spellbound, as usual. Umslo- 
pogaas (I hope I have the name correctly) perished some volumes 
back ; but there are plenty more like him where he came from, to 
live or die grandly as their maker listeth. With Mr. Lang’s 
assistance Mr. Haggard once ventured to depict “ The World’s 
Desire,” and in “ Elissa”—the second of the three stories which 
are included in his present volume—he attempts to recreate a 
Pheenician city of Monomotapa. ’Tis a bold ambition, and one 
would rather be excused from saying that Mr. Haggard has suc. 
ceeded—succeeded, that is to say, in recreating a Phoenician city, 
But he Aas succeeded in creating a //aggardian city, and that is a 
Stirring place you may be sure. Fancy a son of Solomon falling 
in love with a priestess of Baal! It is a situation which flashes 
into terrible crimes and heroisms. The title-story introduces 
Cetywayo and the outrageous treachery of a white man (fortu- 
nately not in that King’s orany historical connection). Really note- 
worthy is the story of “The Wizard,” the last in the book. Mr. 
Haggard shows how great faith might fearlessly, even in these 
days, accept such a challenge as Elijah took up on that memorable 
occasion when he slew four hundred and fifty prophets. The 
situation of the wizard encouraging his king’s forces from the 
cross to which the enemy have lashed him is, as the Americans 
would say, “immense.” The fencing of Mr. Anthony Hope may 
be neater, the scene-shifting of Mr. Crockett more Adelphic 
(speaking theatrically), but for the romance of the impossible, for 
the sublime apotheosis of brawn and bravery, give me Mr, 
Haggard. W. H. 


(1) “ Nature in Downland.” By W. H. Hudson. With illustrations. London: 
Lengmans. ros. 6d. 

(2) “ The Magic Ring of Music.” By Hedwig Sonntag. London: Dent. 

(3) “ Life's Triviel Round.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Illustrated. London: 
Hutchinson. 6s. 

(4) “‘ Black Heart and White Heart; and Other Stories.” By H. Rider Haggard. 
London : Longmans. €s 


REVIEWS 


A WRATHFUL HISTORY 


“ England and America after Independence.” By Edward Smith. 
London : Constable. 


THE United States of America (begins Mr. Smith) were at length, 
in 1784, independent, in the sense of being no longer colonial 
dependencies of Great Britain. But they were still partially 
dependent upon over-sea trade for their means of wealth. “And 
nothing could restore to them the privileges which had belonged 
to them as a part of the British Empire.” The extraordinary story 
of their relations—diplomatic and commercial —with that Empire, 
up to and including the A/adama Arbitration, is here set forth ina 
book able and thorough as to its matter, though at times unwisely 
frank of phrase. It is a history, in sum, of unblushing encroach- 
ment, based upon a theory that England was a decadent Power. 
Eighteen months after our recognition of American inde- 
pendence, and nearly four years before the election of the first 
American President, Mr. Adams was received as Envoy Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of St. James, “in all respects like the 
other foreign ministers.” He was presented to George III., who 
received him with an excellent kingly speech. And he sub- 
sequently held forth to the Queen on “a rising empire and an 
infant virgin world” ; as well as on his own mission, which was to 
restore “the old good-nature and the old good-humour between 
peoples who, though separated by an ocean and under different 
governments, have the same language, a similar religion, and 
kindred blood.” Really, his policy, and his employers’, was to 
negotiate the commercial annexation of the West Indies: to 
arrange, that is, in Washington’s own phrase, the recognition, 
without compensation, of the natural right of America (to the ex- 
clusion of Canada) to the trade of the British West Indies. This, 
together with payment for all slaves liberated as a consequence of 
England’s action during the war, the withdrawal of ournorth-western 
posts, the abandonment of our friendly Indians and their territories, 
and the relinquishment, apparently, of the furtrade and the New- 
foundland fisheries, was to be obtained without prejudice to “the 
avowed desire of the Americans to repudiate their debts to English 
merchants which had been incurred before the war.” The basal 
assumption, in all cases, was that “ with a swelling national debt, 
and with the loss of her American colenies, the sun of Great 
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Britain was far past the meridian,” and that “her only hope” (in 
Mr. Adams’ words) lay “in securing the real friendship of 
America,” by an immediate surrender of everything that America 
wanted. Asa matter of fact, at this epoch, England was feeling the 
stimulus of a great exertion, and occupied a position in regard to 
America offering singular opportunities ; whereof we never availed 
ourselves, because, chiefly, of an enduring kindliness on the part 
of our people, which ignored the /a//-/wésters and looked on 
Washington as a semi-national hero. We held command of the 
sea. Canada proved herself impregnable. Florida and Louisiana 
were ours for the taking. The heritage of the Mississippi was ours 
in efiect as well as in theory. And even in 1824, a year after the 
promulgation of the Monroe doctrine, we proclaimed our free right 
to colonise in California. North, south, and west, without cost or 
risk, we could have baulked the expansion of our lost settlements : 
and we held our hand. Ina larger scene, by 1812, England stood 
for civilisation against the world. And the United States essayed 
to take advantage of our difficulties by filching Canada; an 
attempt which ended in their loss of Detroit, with thirty-three guns 
and 2,500 prisoners. But, indeed, the Americans, bred to hold us 
decadent as well as in the wrong, were fixed in their opinions by 
the surrenders of our statesmen to their every demand. Madame 
de Staél descanted warmly before Adams at St. Petersburg upon 
the English nation as “the preservers of social order, and the 
saviours of Europe.” The envoy writes of the scene “in 
astonishment and sorrow.” With such prejudices current on the 
one side of the Atlantic, and an unreasoning amiability persistent 
on the other ; while, too, the ties of blood were naturally less felt in 
the younger community (with its strong admixture, from the first, 
of Dutch, Germans, and Irishry); while our world-wide interests, 
and an almost over-sensitive respect for civilised opinion, were 
confronted by a bitter provincialism, and our more respectable 
statesmanship by the reckless manceuvres of “campaigning” 
politicians ; while, above all, our best intellects on both sides in 
politics were paralysed by the half-believed but universally 
accepted theories of the Manchester dectrinaires; it is small 
wonder that the American appetite grew by what it fed on. 
1793, with Genet’s egregious attempt to run a French Navy 
from Philadelphia, as Franklin had controlled the American 
Navy from Paris, was followed by the vindictiveness of 1812, by 
1818, by 1823; the “Fifty-four, forty, or Fight!” of 1838 was 
followed by Aberdeen’s line of 1846; the Astoria fiasco only 
preluded Lord Ashburton’s capitulation of 1842; and the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850 resulted in our.loss of Greytown and the 
Mosquito Coast in 1860, Of later events, the A/asama matter, 
Vancouver, Venezuela, the anti-British tariffs, and the like, it is 
inopportune to speak: only, we may note, for future reference, 
that Franklin’s own map, found where Mr. John Bigelow 
found the other Franklin papers, in Paris, proved us right, 
too late, over the Maine boundary ; and that most of the Thrones 
of Europe, in succession, seem to have proved themselves unsafe 
of arbitrament where Britain is concerned. It is more pleasant to 
remember that in 1862, as a while ago, we saved the United States 
from the disaster of European intervention ; and that the Tammany 
pro-Boers, after all, have only requited us after their kind. 

One precedent is worth quoting in full. In 1818 the Americans 
hanged Arbuthnot and shot Ambrister, two British subjects, 
“because it was an established principle of the law of nations that 
an individual making war against the citizens of any other nation, 
the two nations being at peace, forfeits his allegiance and becomes 
an outlaw and a pirate.” We fancy we have heard that in 
Madagascar also——? The law, at all events, in reality, is none 
too sound: making no allowance for mercenaries. But ’tis a 
point to be commended to Lord Methuen, lest he set up more 
tombstones unawares. 

Mr. Smith has given us a work deserving consideration ; a 
book which is the result of original research through “ inedited 
papers” and the like. He is, perhaps, something of a violent 
partisan. But his heat becomes him well, after all: his conclusions 
are warranted by his materials. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


“A History of Russian Literature.” By K. Waliszewski. (Short 
Histories of the Literatures of the World.) London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 


WHILE fully admitting the seriousness of the task set M. Walis- 
zewski, the critic will bring against him the accusation that his 
“History of Russian Literature,” though clever and learned, is 
superficial in its analysis of the Russian genius, as expressed in the 
nation’s literature, and is eccentric in its literary criticism of the 
great Russian authors. The book, in fact, though conscientiously 
written, is a superficial work. It is a thousand pities, for a great 
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opportunity.lay before M. Waliszewski. There is absolutely no 
other complete study of Russian literature in the English market. 
The late Mr. Ralston specialised on Krylov and on Russian folk- 
lore ; Messrs. Morfill, Turner, and Prince Volkowski have contri- 
buted from time to time a few essays which make a very poor set- 
off against the Continental criticisms of de Vogué and Brandes, 
and otherwise we have nothing to show in England, practically 
nothing in the shape of a sympathetic commentary on, or introduc- 
tion to, the Russian mind. 

Yet M. Waliszewski has considerable qualifications for his 
task. He is known to Europe by his brilliant historical works on 
Catherine and on Peter the Great ; he is a zealous scholar, of 
much acuteness of mind, and his studies on the Russia of the 
eighteenth century have the rare merit of making the past live 
with the colour, movement and freshness of a clever picture of 
life. To his work on Russian literature he brings much learning, 
brilliance, and a conscientious investigation of his subject. What, 
then, is the reason of his—to put it mildly—partial and very 
superficial success ? 

For ourselves, we believe that M. Waliszewski is not, by tem- 
perament, in sympathy with his subject. He has essayed to treat 
Russian literature brilliantly, with verve and dash, with the keen 
summary judgment of a brisk critical method, and by the be- 
stowal of rewards and punishments among threescore authors. 
Yet this method—a very Polish cavalry charge —which is applicable 
to the academical literature of the eighteenth century, does not 
carry the critic far into the heart and soul of the Russian people. 
Throughout his work M. Waliszewski appears to be struggling 
between two states of mind, a scholarly pride in tracing and 
analysing the successive waves of intellectual thought in Russia, 
and a racial inability to enter sympathetically into the minds of 
the great writers of each period. His criticisms are superior to 
those of Ernest Combes, but they are often half just. It seems as 
though the Russian mind was continually provoking the Polish 
critic’s instincts, and as though the latter could only get on half 
terms of sympathy with Karamzin, Poushkin, Gogol, Tourguéniev, 
Tolstoi. And so M. Waliszewski will forgive us for saying that 
just when he should descend into the depths of the national spirit 
he seems to glide across the surface, as a skater over uncertain 
ice, cleverly, gracefully, often triumphantly, but always leaving 
behind him his subject scored by the single track of his own 
arbitrary judgment. 

Let us take, for example, M. Waliszewski’s treatment of Tolstoi. 
Apparently sympathetic and eulogistic, it treats Tolstoi confro- 
versially and combats Tolstoism. Our author, as a savant, as a 
littérateur, as a historian, with a brief for progress, falls into the 
common European error of trying to get rid of Tolstoi the philo- 
sopher and keep for humanity Tolstoi the artist. Now, although 
every critic is agreeing with Tourguéniev in imploring Tolstoi to 
“return to Art,” all Tolstoi’s energy, genius, as well as his errors 
fallacies, and self-contradictions, so spring from the roots of his 
humanitarian gospel that we might as well extract the backbone 
from a fish and then expect it to swim away a corrected and 
happier fish, as to argue with Tolstoi as does M. Waliszewski on 
Art (pp. 361, 363), Science (p. 369), the theory of War (p. 380), the 
theory of Unconsciousness (p. 381), Religion (p. 363), and 
Philosophy (pp. 392, 393). All this 1s waste of time. It is the 
critic’s duty to show ow Tolstoi is a manifestation, extraordinarily 
significant, of Russian life, why his ideas are enrooted deep in the 
national soil, and wherefore the past history of the race has pro- 
duced Tolstoism ; and also it is the critic’s duty, in dealing with 
Tolstoi, to interpret him as the greatest dissector on Modernity 
that Europe has seen. But M. Waliszewski has so identified him- 
self with Modernity, that he a critic! actually descends to the 
following :— 


“ Worn-out chimeras, alas ! and valiant repetitions! Tolstoi 
sends us back what we ourselves have been able to bestow 
upon his country, with a few rags of fresh finery cast 
over our old-tattered garments. There is nothing surprising 
in the fact that under a disguise which is often whimsical, and 
occasionally absurd, the West failed to recognise some of the 
noblest fruits of its own loins, even that human compassion 
which many of us, forgetful of the ‘divine’ George Sand, 
have chosen to ascribe to her Russian imitators. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that hideous caricatures should have been 
accepted as exquisite revelations,” &c. (p. 399). 


A piece of worse criticism we have rarely seen. It is on the 
new method by which the great geniuses analyse human life 
that their originality and value as a spiritual revelation depend, 
and not on their conclusions. And Tolstoi’s method in effect and 
force is so striking, so original, and shows such an extraordinary 
penetration into the actual values of Modernity’s life that his 
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spirit is as original as Dante, Cervantes, Molitre. “He sends us 
back what we ourselves have been able to bestow upon his 
country—compassion—George Sand!” This is both feeble and 
shallow criticism. Let M. Waliszewski go among the Russian 
peasantry, and, leaving his library, discover that Tolstoi is the 
logical development of centuries of Russian history ; that he is 
indeed the soul of Russia, the conscience of Russia, struggling in 
the cause of Humanity against all her dark oppressive history, 
and all the despairing fatalism and passivity of her strange people. 

We have not space enough here to combat M. Waliszewski’s 
chapter on Tourguéniev and Dostoievski. Suffice it to say that, 
while they are cleverly written and contain many excellent side 
criticisms, we hold them to support in each case misleading and 
shallow interpretations of the particular place these great writers 
take in relation to the spirit of their age. We prefer to turn to a 
more pleasing subject, and indicate some of M. Waliszewski’s 
strengths. His best chapter, to our mind, is the chapter on “ The 
Controversialists and Chtchédrine.” Chtchédrine is a writer 
scarcely known outside Russia. He is the Russian Swift, and 
M. Waliszewski shows by his appreciation that the satirist’s irony, 
cynicism, and scornful wit are thoroughly congenial to his own 
taste. Again, M. Waliszewski’s treatment of Lermontov is sym- 
pathetic ; and, again, the Byronic spirit of the Russian poet is 
obviously pleasing to a writer whose own national literature has 
so assimilated and so fruitfully responded to the influence of 
Byron as Polish literature has done. We doubt much whether 
M. Waliszewski is fair to Karamzin, and we do not think he 
understands the peculiar value of Tchékhov’s tales; but we may 
say that his appreciation of Diérjavin and Lomonossov is decidedly 
interesting. Finally, the English reader will owe him gratitude for 
introducing him ably and agreeably to Nékrassov, to Belinski, to 
Griboiédov, and to Pissemski. 


SOME RECENT VERSE 


“Images of Good and Evil.” By Arthur Symons. London: 
Heinemann. 5s. 

“Drift.” By Horatio F. Brown. London: Richards. 5s. 

“ Lucretius on Life and Death.” By W. H. Mallock. London: 
Black. 7s. 6d. 


In the Latin Primer of one’s boyhood there was a statement to 
the effect that “the number of poets is infinite.’ The harmless 
compiler of little exercises for loth minds probably did not know 
how well he writ. If there be to-day one body of persons whose 
number suggests something in the nature of infinitude, that body 
of persons is the poets. During the past few months, and in spite 
of the war, books of verse have been issued from the press with 
engaging persistence. Many of them bear the signs-manual of 
respectable publishing houses, and candour compels us to say that 
the majority of them are devoid of any literary value whatever. 
But from the ruck we may take a few fairly creditable volumes. 
Among them, for example, is Mr. Arthur Symons’ “Images of 
Good and Evil.” Mr. Symons is a poet who bears the reputation 
of being a poet, and who has not yet written a set of verses which 
stick in the mind. In the magazines he makes an appearance 
from time to time. One peruses his numbers, is not altogether 
offended, says “Ah!” and straightway forgets. We are afraid 
that no better fate is in store for the collection of pieces he now 
puts before us. It cannot be said to contain a feeble, amateurish 
or banal effort of rhyming, and at times we are given something 
which approaches to live poetry. Yet nowhere, search though 
one may, does one come across the satisfying article. Mr. Symons 
rather handicaps himself by his somewhat jaundiced view of life : 


“IT have had enough of women and enough of love, 
But the land waits, and the sea waits, and day and night is 
enough ; 
Give me a long white road, and the grey wide path of the sea, 
And the wind’s will and the bird’s will, and the heart-ache still 
in me.” 


His world is full of beauty—he sees that the skies are blue, 
the rose is red, the lily sweet, and so forth ; but in the midst of it 
all, he would fain sit with his garments mildly rent and a slight 
sprinkling of ashes on his head. Some day, perhaps, he will try 
to be cheerful. Meanwhile 


“ Flesh is sad, alas ! 
And all the books are read. Flight only flight.” 


Then comes Mr. Horatio Brown with a stoutish little volume 
called “ Drift.” Mr. Brown is a considerable hand at titles. His 
first poem is indited “To a Great-Western Broadgauge Engine 
and its Stoker,” and below we get “the time has come when the 
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broadgauge must go (G.W.R. General Meeting, April 13, 1891),” 
This is touching. Mr. Brown proceeds to say :— 


“ Drive on, then, engine, drive amain, 
Wrap me, like love, yet once again.” 


For the hypercritical “ Drive on, then, engine” will not do, 
Engines, we are informed, do not drive themselves; otherwise 
what would be the use of engine-drivers? But Mr. Brown has 
left the engine-driver out of his poem and out of his title. When 
he leaves engineering matters alone he can do very well indeed, 
though he has a knack of falling short of excellence. One of the 
soundest pieces in the book is called “ Peniel” :— 


“ Lord ! show a little kinder heart 
To him who striveth so ; 
Who, wrestling till the night depart, 
While pulse and brain and sinew start, 
Will not, till bless¢d, let Thee go. 


All through the night until the day 
I wrestle, Lord, with Thee. 

Strength fails, hope fadeth far away ; 

Lord ! with my latest breath I pray, 
‘See ! the dawn comes, cry not to me 
“It may not be, it may not be.”’” 


Mr. Mallock, whom we all know, aspires apparently to give the 
world a new Omar. That is to say, he offers us a version of 
Lucretius on Life and Death in the metre of “Omar Khayydm.” 
“ The philosophy of Lucretius,” he says, “has, like that of Omar, 
an interest for us in the present day which is far more than literary, 
Like Omar [Lucretius] deals with that precise train of reflection 
which scientific knowledge, as distinct from the assumptions of 
faith, tends to rouse in the minds of all who think.” On the 
whole Mr. Mallock is to be congratulated on the success of his 
experiment. The poem contains a good many fine passages 
Take the following for example :— 


“Nothing abides. Thy seas in delicate haze 
Go off ; those moonéd sands forsake their place ; 
And where they are, shall other seas in turn 
Mow with their scythes of whiteness other bays. 


Lo, how the terraced towers, and monstrous round 
Of league-long ramparts rise from out the ground, 
With gardens in the clouds. Then all is gone 

And Babylon is a memory and a mound. 


Observe this dew-drenched rose of Tyrian grain— 

A rose to-day. But you will ask in vain 
To-morrow what it is ; and yesterday 

It was the dust, the sunshine, and the rain.” 


Clearly Mr. Mallock has read his FitzGerald. 


THE AMERICAN INFERNO 


“ Outsiders.” By Robert W. Chambers. London: Grant 
Richards. 6s. 


“ | NEVER liked the French in all my days, and now I hate them.” 
So spake the famed Lord Braxfield at the trial of Muir and 
Skirving for sedition in days when the century was young. Lord 
Braxfield, of the “ growling blacksmith’s voice,” the broad Doric, 
the uncurbed brutality and as manifest good sense, was Lord 
Justice Clerk, and the original, by the same token, of Mr. Steven- 
son’s Lord Hermiston. He regarded certain evidence which he 
had heard in the case of the King v. Muir and Skirving as re- 
sponsible for this deepening in his sentiments towards “ that sweet 
enemy France.” English readers who adore Americans, but think 
they might not like an American domicile so much, will lay down 
Mr. Robert Chambers’ new novel and paraphrase Lord Brax- 
field. ‘*A Pueblo wilderness of strects, rank with neglect, rusty, 
plastered brick on brick; vistas of masonry, painted, palisaded, 
worm-holed with windows ; blocks of granular brown stone, vast 
steel shells papered with yellow brick and stucco, painted iron 
masses riddled with windows; everywhere windows, every roof 
and tower and spire peppered full of windows, windows, windows ; 
everywhere the brittle skin of brick and paint, and the colossal 
skeleton of iron, fish-ribbed, gigantic, as though under the whole 
city lay a fossil monster, half-exhumed, its million bones of iron 
rusting in their brick sarcophagi”—Oh, what a city for the poor 
stranger and pilgrim must New York City be! 

Into “the mighty maze of dry cafions” thus trenchantly de- 
scribed came one morning Oliver Lock, ‘‘a stranger in his own 
land, where he possessed neither birthright, heritage, nor a mess 
of pottage,” there to start on “the hunt for happiness.” An 
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American, but born amid the serene landmarks of an older 
civilisation, he shared, on his return, the sentiments of an 
English chance acquaintance, Duncan Weyward, who reported 
that the Devil said, “Give me hell for comfort ; but our 
main office is in New York.” Ina “featureless flat rank of grey 
stone houses on the western boundary ” he found a boarding-house 
kept by a blonde stout lady with gold eye-glasses and a blue dog 
overfed and horrible, who served “ coffee and fruit in the morning” 
to her lodgers. Then he went abroad to try to seek a living in 
the “clefts and ravines” of the awful city. It was a battle, com- 
pared to which the physical conflict of armed men upon the most 
sanguinary battlefield were clean and wholesome. His manu- 
scripts were offered to a horrible firm of publishers, and refused 
with a circumstance of carelessness and indifference which added 
to his disappointment. His associates, saving two, were vulgar 
beyond the worst excesses of a nightmare of bad company. A 
Mr. Payser thus described the literary landscape: “And let me 
inform you at once that neither critic nor author cares to have you 
succeed, and national pride in a fellow-countryman’s effort cuts no 
figure with critic, author, or public. Strange isn’t it, when we have 
so few—so few Americans to take pride in? Strange, too, because 
critic and mob are eternally howling for native talent and 
American authors and the great American novel. But Lord! 
Oliver, our critics are all Bottoms, our authors toady to them, our 
public have nothing to gauge high standards by, and—well, you 
know what the publishers are.” Of the critics, “Sidney Jaune 
writes perverted stories in James jargon and Paris patois. Marco 
Zisco criticises old English in old clo’ English, Pimly Poynt writes 
brilliantly and steers pretty close to blackmail. There’s an array 
for you.” 

We meet some of these pleasant persons at a party; Sidney 
Jaune, a lank, round-shouldered, unhealthy fellow with eyes like 
the eyes of a homeless cat, and long arms that dangled when he 
was silent and jerked when he spoke. He spoke a great deal in 
eager tones inlaid with a jargon one hears among newly arrived 
American students in the Latin Quarter. The others were, if 
possible, worse. The two exceptions already referred to were 
that English chance acquaintance of Lock’s first days in New 
York and Dulcie Wyvern, his landlady’s daughter. The first was 
a good fellow at heart, of the cynical old-young-man pattern and 
collected ladies’ slippers. The girl was good and sweet, though 
the daughter of a lady who pursued a vulgar intrigue in the small 
hours with a Jew publisher, who let himself out of the sleeping 
lodging-house with a latchkey. The solitary problem in her little 
life was whether she should or should not be ruined. Magnelius 
Klaw, a fat publisher, and a French Count came near succeeding 
when Oliver Lock came to her rescue and tore her, in effect, from 
the cab in which these worthies were dragging off the poor child 
already half-mused with wine. He took her home with him but— 
for the good motive. Inspired by the same good motive he sent 
her away from him ; when he found her months later success had 
come to him and she was in hospital with both hips broken 
in an accident. Presently she died. 

This is the main argument of Mr. Chambers’ romance, but it is 
not with the plot or hero or heroine that the interest of “ outsiders ” 
isconcerned, New York is the subject, and the hero and the 
villain of the piece—“a monster horrible, not even human enough 
to be cruel, but only a dreadful, senseless automaton.” In many 
varieties of strained expression Mr. Chambers assails the city. 
The effect which he produces is less one of strength than of 
violence, moving to pity and nausea rather than to pity and terror, 
those tragic emotions. Possibly that was Mr. Chambers’ intent. 
His aim is realism, and he pursues it ruthlessly enough. To borrow 
anote from his own highly coloured style, he writes as one who 
had descended into hell to gather the materials. An “outline” he 
calls his work, which is indeed too amorphous for a tale, but a map 
—and we fear a veracious map—of life decivilised. 


OLD LAMPS AND NEW 


“Bequeathed.” By Beatrice Whitby. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 
“The Lord of the Harvest.” By M. Betham Edwards. London: 


Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 
“The Rhodesians.” By Stacey Chambers. 
35. Od, 


REVIEWING, like misfortune, brings us among strange bed-fellows, 
and why more reviewers do not die in Colney Hatch is a marvel 
to him whose table is heaped with the old fiction and the new in 
confounding contrast. One asks what do the several characters 
think of the juxtaposition of their different volumes. What must 
be the feelings entertained by Miss Betham Edwards and Miss 
Beatrice Whitby’s stay-at-home English people towards those 


London : John Lane. 
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horrid neighbours the Rhodesians? And with what emotions of 
envy or contempt or both do the Rhodesians look upon Elisha 
Sage, the Lord of the Harvest, or on the society of the Tempests 
and the Mildmays? The reviewer who has known both classes in 
the flesh knows which he prefers. 

“ Bequeathed” is an eminently pleasant story. It is old- 
fashioned fiction, but good in its own way. We begin with the 
Golden Age at Woodsford, see it recede and be replaced by all 
sorts of misunderstandings and miseries, an unpleasant stepmother 
included, and then return again in good time for the right sort of 
people to be happy in it. The heroine is Le¢ice Wykeham 
(why not Lettice is Miss Whitby’s affair) and the villain is her 
stepmamma. The first Mrs. Wykeham was an ideal person, her 
successor was a bore and worldly-minded to boot. There were 
endless worries of no very novel kind for poor Letice. In the last 
chapter appeared Mr. Tempest and said, “ Letice, I want truth, 
nothing but truth between us now. I have lived for you, I have 
thought for you, planned for you, worked for you, borne with your 
father’s wife, lost all ambition, welcomed the pain my love for you 
entailed—for you—for you. Look at me, Letice; look at me.” 
Letice looked at Mr. Tempest, who had loved her mother before 
her and agreed to make him happy. Her stepmother’s discom- 
fiture was complete. Presently her husband died, “a mere 
jointure was all his widow had between her and the workhouse. 
No jewels, no house, no money, nothing for Mrs. Wykeham 
except during her life.” 

In “The Lord of the Harvest” we are in Suffolk what time 
the Princess Victoria was playing about Kensington Palace, and 
Miss Betham Edwards has given us a pleasant and credible 
picture of country days and ways that seem hourly further from 
us. Her story, too, is interesting and well constructed in the 
manner which Miss Edwards’s numerous readers admire ; her 
style is equable and sound, and the characterisation is rich in 
pleasing quaintness. Every shepherd tells his tale, and every 
Jack has his Jill; but the central interest is with the Lord of the 
Harvest and his wife, the shrewd and loyal though ailing and 
dyspeptic. The Lord of the Harvest’s is an office well worth Miss 
Edwards’s recording. ‘Tosow and reap for others was he born, 
the poorhouse would most likely shelter his old age ;” but mean- 
while in harvest-time the first magistrate of London uttered no 
weightier yea and nay than Elisha Karra’s. But there came an 
awful day when the local wag addressed him as “ Gehazi instead 
of terming him after his namesake the prophet,” and the reason ot 
that declension, a trifling and practically venial matter of a hand- 
ful of barley, and the effect of his trespass on the man’s mind is 
the crux of the story. 

If the characters in “ The Rhodesians” are to be accepted as 
representing fairly the sort of people who populate our youngest 
colony, we may ask ourselves whether the army in South Africa 
ought not, in the interest of the British Empire, to be ordered over 
the Limpopo for the purpose of exterminating a vast majority of 
her Majesty’s subjects in those parts. Ada Horsley and Dick 
Moffat and Monsieur Achille and Stephen Leslie Broker, the trail 
of the serpents of greed and lubricity and, above all, of vulgarity, 
is over them all. 

That Mr. Stacey Chambers, the author, can write with force 
and picturesqueness those of our readers are aware who read his 
“ Mine Host Achille,” originally published in Zhe Outlook. As 
Achille, the swindling hotel-keeper, so are most of the other cha- 
racters—only perhaps they are more vulgar and not so well- 
mannered as that furtive son of France. They are well and 
forcibly sketched in some cases, particularly the hussy in “A 
Night’s Acquaintance,” which describes the chance encounter of 
a timid little English gentlewoman with a “ physically robust yet 
unwholesome animal—the embodiment of what we are told is a 
necessary evil” —of whom the less said in this place the better. 
But they are sad company. We can understand Mr. Stacey 
Chambers tilting at such a Buluwayo as he describes in the hope 
that the voice of the preacher may be heard. But why describe 
his naturalistic essays as “ Sketches of English South African Life,” 
and bind them in a cover of khaki and the red British map? 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


STEEVENS—CRANE! Here were two men who could describe 
things, and now both are dead. Perhaps Mr. Stephen Crane’s 
death is an even greater loss to letters than was that of Mr. 
Steevens. For Crane had imagination. He really did not need 
to be on the spot, and if you had given him plenty of good hearsay 
he could have written excellent war correspondence in the bosom 
of his own family. ‘ The Red Badge of Courage” was a case in 
point. He never did better work, yet it was work which had its 
bases in hearsay, and not in its author’s actual experiences. “ The 
Red Badge of Courage” is finer, sounder, more vivid even than 
“The Open Boat.” Yet “The Open Boat” was founded on an 
actual experience. With Steevens matters would have been the 
other way about. 


From Mr. Clodd’s newly published “ Grant Allen : a Memoir,” 
we take the following letter : 


“ DEAR S1R,—Pardon the liberty I am taking. In your 
clever story of ‘The Great Ruby Robbery, you mention 
Browning being splendid for the nerves. Is there such a 
thing ?—would you give me the address to obtain? I ama 
dreadful sufferer of nervousness ; under such circumstances 
you will accept my apology for troubling.—Yours faithfully, 

“ Grant Allen, Esq.” ‘6 


As Mr. Clodd very properly points out, this delicious epistle may 
have been written by the individual who, on hearing the announce- 
ment of a lecture on Keats, asked, “ What are Keats?” 


The “ Christian Scientists” in Chicago, under the direction of 
Dr. Dowie, seem to be flourishing. The latest issue of their 
journal, Leaves of Healing, is before us, and it is the most amusing 
journal we have met for some time. Apparently, a rival paper, 
with the rather odd name of the Ram’s Horn, has been saying 
unkind things about the “ Dowieites.” The Christian Scientists 
reply in this style : 


“ We leave it to the wretched hypocrites of the Ram's Horn, 
who have their nauseous abodes in the filthy sewers of 
disgusting falsehood and scandal, to come out in the dark 
and nibble like frightened rats at the beautiful garments of 
Zion, and then to lie and squeal in their sewer pages,” &c. 


Elsewhere in the paper doctors’ medicines are described as 
“the damning drugs of the sorcerer ”—although, curiously enough, 
Dr. Dowie preaches from the gospel of St. Luke—and a clergyman 
who smokes is called “a clerical stink-pot.” Finally, we learn 
that Christian Scientists are instructed to greet their elders with 
the remarkable sentence—printed thus in two places—“Paxr tbi 
multiplicantur” ! which is translated “ Peace be multiplied to 
thee.” Their Latin, apparently, stands badly in need of a little 
faith-healing. 


A new poet has been discovered. And his name is Sheldon— 
the Rev. J. S. Sheldon, of Topeka fame. Mr. Sheldon’s verse 
is of the light fantastic order. It runs to witticisms like this : 


“ Her eye is bright with reason’s light, 

Her face is sweet with beauty ; 

Her form would charm a lover’s sight, 
Her voice inspires to duty. 

But with this grace of form and face, 
They say no heart at all has she ; 

I must confess that is the case— 
She gave it long ago to me !” 


In fairness to Mr. Sheldon one should mention that this inspired 
conceit preceded “In His Steps” by a matter of seven years. 


The British Museum Bill continues to form the subject of much 
expostulation on the part of persons who write. In the Zimes this 
week successive correspondents have told ’orrible tales of their 
dealings with provincial libraries, and the careless manner in which 
merely “local” newspapers are usually treated by local libra- 
rians. One gentleman says :—“ The two principal libraries here 
[Newcastle] have both been the scenes in recent years of con- 
siderable conflagrations. In both cases the regret at the pecuniary 
loss was not unmixed with satisfaction at riddance of useless 
lumber ’—“ useless lumber ” meaning, of course, bulky files of local 
newspapers. We have ourselves knowledge of libraries where 
files of newspapers are either “ not kept” or can be consulted only 
after a struggle with attendants who are loth to discommode them- 
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selves by a hunt in the basement. At the same time these circum. 
stances seem to us to strengthen rather than to weaken the Case 
for the British Museum. If the Museum authorities cease to 
display their customary loving-care for the periodical literature of 
the provinces, the provinces surely will begin to see that that 
literature must be preserved by somebody—and preserved it wil} 
no doubt be. As it is, the provincial librarian knows full well that 
if “ these things” are really wanted, they can be seen at the British 
Museum. Why should he trouble about them? and least of all 
why should he draw on none too ample funds in providing them 
with bindings and shelf room ? 


Perhaps the best way out of the trouble is suggested by Pro. 
fessor Flinders Petrie. 


“To scatter or destroy [says Professor Petrie] what can 
never be replaced is the counsel of despair. To try to keep 
everything in most expensive housing in London is the counsel] 
of unimaginative shortsightedness. The only solution of 
the library question, as of the collection difficulty, is to provide 
a cheap and accessible repository near London for the less 
important surplus. The sooner that is done the less expensive 
will be the housing, and the more complete the result.” 


We heartily concur. 


The pushful, advertising author is always with us. “ Provide 
an article,” he says at his club, “make the fact of that provision 
widely known, and you will never lack bread. 1 ama man of genius 
first and a smart man of business afterwards,” and so on and so forth. 
For some reason or other one is apt to consider such a frame of 
mind very modern. Yet a writer in the June Zemfle Bar shows 
that it is at least as old as “ Vathek.” From one of Beckford’s 
unpublished letters to Clark, the bookseller, the writer in question 
takes the following passage : 


“Bentley should not relax in his efforts, and be doubly 
vigilant, if he wishes to keep his top spinning. The malice 
prepense of the ‘ E[dinburgh]’ Reviewers is perfectly evident, 
and can only be overwhelmed by a torrent of eulogy con 
tinually pouring forth. There is yet time to make this tide 
sweep all before it. . . . Now is your time for increasing the 
‘Vathek’ mania by all that analysis, commentary, &c., can 
do for it ; now the propitious hour for sharpening the public 
appetite for more powerful episodes, which, if ever they 
emerge from Hades into daylight, will reduce Byron’s Corsair 
and Victor Hugo’s monsters and scoundrels to insignificance. 
I speak from fulness of heart and conviction, not from any 
hungry or thirsty desire to treat. . . .” 


It is really done just like that to this day. 


The latest number of the £// does not quite capture one. In 
the way of verse, for example, we are offered nothing better than 
the following : 


*‘ T say it was but yesterday, but yesterday she died! 
Why tell me that the rolling years my loss and me divide? 


’Twas in November's leaden days they told me she was dead: 

I looked upon a snow-clad world whence ev’ry joy had fled ; 

And now the Earth is fresh and green, and warm with 
Summer sweet ; 

The wild birds carol in the blue, the poppies fleck the wheat. 

I see the golden sunshine streaming o’er the country-side, 

I feel its warmth ;—and yet—it was but yesterday she died!” 


The prose is neither better nor worse than the poetry, and the 
pictures really seem calculated to stagger humanity, their only 
merit being that they are drawn on the wood. The £// began 
promisingly. It is a pity that it does not find itself able to con- 
tinue in the good path. 


The second number of the Quwad is, if anything, an improve- 
ment on its predecessor. There is not too much verse, and none 
of it is really bad; while the prose reflects credit both on the 
editor and his contributors. We are also pleased to note that the 
reviewing—contrary to what one has been led to expect of 
University magazines—is capable and to the point. We take 
from this promising terminal publication an epigram “For 4 
Bookcase” : 

Hic mi floreat hortulus librorum, 

Auro carior Indicisque gemmis, 

Qui visus juvet antequam /egatur, 
Quo lecto tolerem domi quod anga* 
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) STREET, W.C. 





THE FOUR NOVELS OF THE HOUR. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 


A NOVEL OF THE WAR 


AN IMPERIAL LIGHT HORSEMAN: 


‘The best war 


novel.”’ 
BOOKMAN. 


**A spirited and 
thrilling romance.” 
SCOTSMAN. 





; A 
BY HAROLD BLORE. 


AN IMPERIAL LIGHT HORSEMAN. 


“The best war novel we have read .......Mr. Blore writes with rare dash and 
swing, and the story grips us from the beginning.” — Bookman. 

‘A spirited and thrilling romance, based on som of the most stirring episodes of 
the war....... happily conceived, strongly constructed, and will be found both interest- 
ing and instructive.” —Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


NELL GWYN-— COMEDIAN. By 
F, FRANKFORT Moore. 
_ “* Neil Gwyn has certainly never been brought before the reading public in a more 
interesting and agreeable light than that in which she appears in the series of comedies 
which are strung together in Mr. Moore's clever and amusing book...... Every page 
of the book sparkles with wit........ A sprightly, entertaining, and clever story.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


BECKY. By Heten Martuers. 


‘** Entertaining in a very high degree... .. undeniably amusing."— Daily Telegraph. 
“One of the most entertaining and one of the most thoroughly alive stories | have 
met for many a long day.” —£cho. 
. ‘*‘ Helen Mathers writes charmingly. This book teems with smart things, and once 
more reveals very strikingly her powers of characterisation."—Sirmingham Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A LOYAL LOVER. 


CAMEKON. 
** Written with the author's usual ‘go’ and fluency.” —S/ectator. 
“* Stirring and exciting.” —Speaker. 
‘* Admirably told with the author's well-known bright vivacity.” 
Birmingham Gazette. 


By Mrs. Loverr 


London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lrp., Henrietta Street, W.C. 





THE STRAND MAGAZINE 








. A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA .. eo ee 


For JUNE, 1900, 
IS SPLENDID !! 





IT CONTAINS :— 
A Powerful Story: 
THE SALOON PASSENGER... .. a < 
A Unique Article on 
HOW THE GREAT PARIS TELESCOPE WAS BUILT. 
The Graphic Story of 


dy E. W. Hornvunc. 


By G. Hatrorp: 
A pathetic incident of the War in the shape of a 
LETTER WRITTEN BY RUDYARD KIPLING FOR A WOUNDED 
SOLDIER. 
A long instalment of 
THE BRASS BOTTLE ee ee = ae oe 
An amusing chapter of 
ANIMAL ACTUALITIES .. oe oe es oe 
A first-class Article on 
THE ROMANCE OF LIGHTHOUSE BUILDING. 
An excellent Story from America, called 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘*‘ APHRODITE ” 
Much interesting Parliamentary Gossip : 
FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR ‘ 


A very good Short Story, entitled : 


By F. ANsTEy. 

By J. A. SHEPHERD. 

By R. STannarp BAKER. 

By E. E. Peake. 

By H. W. Lucy. 

GUILE UP TO DATE By G. M. Fenn. 
An Australian Article describing, with numerous photos, 


A NEW-WORLD SPORT as By H. A. NicHo.ts. 
A pretty Story called 


THE FAIRY WITH THE GREY BEARD .» By Winirrep GRAHAM. 
An Extraordinary Article on 
DIVING HORSES .. ee ee 3y ALBERT H. Broavwe tt. 


A series of actual Snap-shots of 
A BIG BLAST ~ “ “ 3y VaL Norton. 
A side-splitting Story called 
A GARDEN PLOT.. . we ee - By W. W. Jacoss. 
An ingenious exposition of 

MYSTERIOUS BOX TRICKS .. . 
And a capital selection of 


CURIOSITIES. 


By James Scorr. 





PRICE 6d. POST FREE, od. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘© A Book or VERSES,” by 7. P. Bayne.- Described on the title-page 
as ‘occasional and commonplace.” The author is 2 Burnsite, and some- 
times he jingles rather prettily. (Burleigh. Pp. 89. 1s. 6¢.) 

‘© The Cave of Illusion,” by A//red Sutro. A prose play in four acts, 
with an introduction by Maurice Maeterlinck. Mr. Sutro is fortunate in 
his introducer. The last line of the play is, ‘*O God, O God, have 
mercy on us both!” (Richards. Pp. 196. 35. 6d.) 

“‘The Dome.” Vol. VI. Full of pleasant things. Begins with 
Mr. Binyon’s poem “The Dryad,” and contains notable contributions 
by W. B. Yeats, J. F. Runciman, Israfel, C. J. Holmes, and others ; 
besides pictures after Hokusai, Utamaro, William Strang and Hanslip 
Fletcher ; and woodcuts by Leonhard Beck, Hans Schaufelein, and Hans 
Surgkmair. Altogether a capital volume. (Unicorn Press. Pp, 2Co. 
35. 6d.) 

“‘ Beltaine,” edited by W. B. Yeats. ‘*The organ of the Irish 
Literary Theatre.” Mr. Yeats plays it to the customary tune. (Unicorn 
Press. Pp. 28. Is.) 

Theology 


‘* Hymns of the Greek Church,” by the Rev. John Brownlie. Trans- 
lations from the Greek hymnody. 


‘* Far from Thy heavenly care, 

Lord, I have gone astiay ; 

And all the wealth Thou gav’st to me 
Have cast away. 

Now from a broken heart, 
In penitence sincere, 

I lift my prayer to Thee, O Lord, 
In mercy hear.” 


On the whole the hymns are quite good. (Oliphant, Anderson. I’ps 
110. 2s.) 

‘*The Synoptic Gospels,” together with a chapter on the Text 
Criticism of the New Testament, by George ZL. Cary, A.M, L.H.D. 
(International Handbooks to the New Testament.) Apparently the first 
volume of the series. The idea is to treat exegetically ‘‘the entire New 
Testament on a plan which admits of greater freedom of treatment than 
is usual in commentaries proper.” The chapters are admirably arranged, 
and the handbook as a whole is unusually well adapted to the requirements 
of students. (Putnam’s. Pp. 376. 7s. 6d.) 

‘* The Divine Pedigree of Man,” by Zhomas Jay Hudson, LL.D. A 
treatise on ** the testimony of evolution and psychology to the Fatherhood 
of God.” Whitten “ for the benefit of that large and constantly en- 
larging class of men who are imbued with the ultra-scientific dogma that 
nothing in either physical science or spiritual philosophy is worthy of belief 
if it is not confirmed by a series of well-authenticated facts.” (Putnam’s, 
Pp. 389. 6s.) 

Biography 


‘*Sir George White, V.C.,” by Zhomas Coates. ‘*The hero of Lady- 
smith” from his youth up, with portraits and a gay cover. (Richards. 
Pp. 290. 3s. 6d.) 

** Grant Allen: a Memoir,” by Edward Clodd. 
of a very fine personality. (Richards. Pp. 224.) 

“*«B,-P.’” All about Baden-Powell for a penny. 
Pp. 80. Id.) 

‘* Recollections of My Life,” by Surgeon-General Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
Bart., K.C.S.7., LL.D. ‘In these memzirs,” says the author, “I have 
endeavoured to describe as succinctly and briefly as possible the course of 
a somewhat varied and: eventful life.” Here are some of the chapter 
headings—“ Professional Life in England and on the Continent,” 
‘*Service in India and Burmah,” ‘* Life in Lucknow Previous to the 
Mutiny,” ‘* Tiger-shooting Expeditions,” ‘Siege of the Residency,” 
«¢ Professional Life in Calcutta,” ‘‘ The Prince of Wales’ Visit to India,” 
** Life in London.” A really interesting autobiography, modestly written. 
Not a page of it will be skipped. (Blackwood. Pp. 508. 215.) 


An excellent sketch 


(Newnes, 


Fiction 


“The Spendthrift,” by Francis Dodsworth. The sperdthrift in this 
ease is one Mr. Richard Devan, who begins young and «nds prettily in 
the Bankruptcy Court. His career, one gathers, is as ctequered as the 
cover of the book. (Richards. Pp. 304. 6s.) 

‘* Paul the Optimist,” by W. P. Dothie. Must not be mistaken for a 
war book. Mr. Dothie’s Paul is Paul Onslow, and not Paul On 
the last page but one Mr. Dothie’s Paul is brought to an excellent con- 
clusion by ‘‘ that miracle of a baby.” The book is well written and of 
serious intention. (Long. Pp. 343. 6s.) 

‘** MacGilleroy’s Millions,” by Zea D. Hardy. Miss—or is it Mrs. ?— 
Hardy appears to be the author of several volumes which we do not re- 
member to have read. And in ‘‘ MacGilleroy’s Millions” she handles 
her material skilfully, and unfolds a brisk and fairly entertaining, if some- 
what melodramatic, story. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 330. 6s.) 

‘*The Way of the World,” by Gilbert Croft. ‘* She had often noticed 
him before. He always sat in the same spot, with bowed head and a 
crayon in his hand. . . . She was young, beautiful, and wealthy. What 
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could she have in common with a street artist, however great his talent?” 
Beginning of story the first. In the last one we find ourselves some. 
where in India, and a ‘‘ venerable lady” assures us that ‘* Time brings 
healing on his wings, and only the scars show how deep the wounds 
have been.” (Drane. Pp. 220. 3s. 6d.) 

‘* Revengeful Fangs,” by /. W. Bamford. Motto :— 


‘** Tokens of cave-men and sea-peoples ; 
Of those who worship snakes beneath the earth.” 


Scene: India, with plenty of ** caves,” and * fakirs,” and ‘‘ayahs,” and, 
of course, ‘‘snakes.” Ending, happy. (Stock. Pp. 316. 65.) 

** Ada Vernham, Actress,” by Richard Marsh. A newstory by an old 
hand. Mr. Marsh is a workman possessed of undoubted cunning, and his 
methods have not failed him here. It is a pity, however, to see him 
winding up his tale with the ancient ‘*So Gilbert Ellerslie, none offering 
him hindrance, went out with the woman into the night.” 
Pp. 272. 6s.) 

** The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest,” by Six Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart. From the dedication : ‘* Therefore, will you allow me to offer you 

. » an attempt to retrace the outlines and heighten the details of exist 
ence seven hundred years ago.” An excellent story of the time of the 
Plantagenets. (Blackwood. Pp. 376. 6s.) 


(Long, 


Reviews and Magazines 


To the June Fortnightly Mr. Arthur Symons contributes an apprecia- 
tion of Ernest Dowson. There are also interesting papers on ‘* Eleonora 
Duse,” ‘* Paul Kruger,” ‘* Sir William Hunter,” and ‘ Lord Rosebery 
and the National Cabinet.” The June number of the Cornhill contains 
a complete story by Mr. S. R. Crockett, entitled ‘* The Blue Eyes of 
Ailie,” also a literary article by Mr. Seccombe and a poem by Mr. W. W, 
Gibson. Blackwood’s is to the fore with Mr. G. S, Street on ‘* Sheridan 
and Mr. Shaw,” **New Light on Old Cricket,” by Mr. James Phillips, 
articles on war, and other seasonable matter. The Cen/ury keeps well 
up toits own remarkable form, both as regards pictures and letterpress, 
Mr. John Morley continues his papers on Cromwell, the present one 
being exceptionally well illustrated, and Mr. Richard Whiteing has an 
equally well-illustrated article on ‘*‘ The Life of the Boulevards.” In the 
Strand we find a facsimile of a letter written by Rudyard Kipling at the 
dictation of a wounded soldier, sundry short stories, the usual ‘* Animal 
Actualities,” and a finely illustrated account of the great Paris telescope. 
The Sunday Strand has articles on the Bishop of Southwell and Lady 
Laura Ridding, a description of the Passion Play at Oberammergau with 
special engravings, and a history of the Handel Festival, with portraits 
of the principal vocalists. Among the interesting features offered in the 
Wide World Magazine are an account of a mammoth rabbit bunt in 
Central California, and an article entitled ‘‘Ilow we Captured Tun- 
Gwinne, the Dacoit,” by Captain Graves of the Ruby Mines, Mogok, 
Upper Burmah. S¢. Nicholas is a particularly good number, letterpress 
and illustrations being alike admirable. The principal contents of the 
Puritan include a special interview with Dr. Talmage, the continuation 
of Miss Olive Birrell’s ‘* Love in a Mist,” and articles by Dr. Brown, Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, and the Rev. F. B. Meyer. The new Afacmiillan 
contains an interesting article on ‘‘ Cowper’s Ouse” by Mr. J. C. Tarver, 
and papers on the French Army and the Current Coin of Politicians. 
In the Humanitarian, General Sir William Bellairs kindly informs us 
‘* What We are Fighting for.” Sir William sides with the Boers; but— 
well, the British flag is flying at Pretoria. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 


TOWARDS 
PRETORIA 








**Mr, Ralph has much of Mr. Kip- 





ling’s genius for brilliant detail, 
and no volume of the war yet 
published brings up the inner life 


of the war more graphically than 











this of his.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH, June 8. 


ULAR RAP 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. 


A RECORD OF THE WAR. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lip., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


TWO BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 
CECIL RHODES: (iis Political Life and 


Speeches, 1881-1900. By VINDEX. With a Photogravure Portrait and a Map. 
y 8vo, O12 pp. 12S. net. 
penis book AP the story of ‘‘ South Africa from Within,” by Mr. Rhodes 
himself, containing his public utterances of his whole political life from 1881 to 
rgoo. If Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ‘Transvaal from Within” was necessary to make 
known the truth as to the grievances of the Uitlanders, Mr. Rhodes's speeches, 
and the account of his political work which accompanies them, must be studied in 
order to understand the real causes of the war, and to form a correct judgment as 
to the settlement that should follow. 
MORNING POST says :—“ An interesting, valuable book.” ’ 
STANDARD says:—“ A volume which every collector of literature bearing upon 
imperial affairs will be glad to have upon his bookshelves.” 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


GHINA IN DECAY: a Handbook to the 


Far Eastern Question. By Atexis Krausse. With 21 Illustrations and 6 

Maps. Demy 8vo. 
“ Mr. Krausse knows his China as few men ia England to-day know it.” 

Pail Mall Gazette. 

‘It was an excellent idea to produce at this juncture a 
volume of moderate dimensions that should enable the ordinary man to understand so 
much as is understandable as to the Chinese question the book is one to be 
should prove of the utmost value, alike to the publicist and to the 


The ACADEMY says: 


treasured .... . 
general reader. : : 
BLACK AND WHITE says: ‘' Mr. Krausse has written a very excellent and 
unbiassed monograph on a subject that is, and must continue to be, of intense interest to 
all, Full of intelligent observation, painstaking and accurate research, and possessing 
for the student the invaluable adjunct of a bibliography, ‘China in Decay’ is a book 
which should be on the shelves of every student of politics, and should be kept for 
reference on the writing table of every member of Her Majesty's Government,” 





NEW BOOK BY SIR FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G. 


EXIT PARTY: an Essay on the Rise and 


Fall of ‘‘ Party" as the Ruling Factor in the Formation of the Governments of 
Great Britain. By Sir Frepexick Younc, K.C.M.G. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


BOOKS WANTED.—Kelmscott and Vale Press Publications 

Wanted, complete set or part. Good prices paid. 25s. each offered for any 
presentation books with inscriptions written inside by Dickens, Thackeray, Mortis, 
Swinburne, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, or any notable authors. Please report any 
books with Coloured Plates by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson and othe's, 
Rare and out-of-print books supplied. Please state wants.—-BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 





Elmusements 


en 
HAYMAR KET. THE RIVALS. 
TO-NIGHT ani EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30, 





MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8). 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Watrer Fritn. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) 10 till 10. ST. JAMES'S. 


AY ENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 
: ue. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
owne ; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Ra: hel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, HIS WIFE'S PICTURE. Doors 7.45. 
MATINEES every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3.0. 
a 
L’ RIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30. 
Mr. TOM B, DAVIS'S COMPANY in the New Musical Comedy, entitled 
i ; FLORODORA, 
Ook by Owen Hatt. Music by Leste Stuart. Lyrics by Ernest Boyp-Jones 
and Paut Runens. 


ST. JAMES’. 








——— 


ROY ALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL, 
EVERY EVENING, at 0, MAGDA, 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
MATINEE of MAGDA every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 








DALY’s _THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES. 
pol _TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
-30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘The Book by Epwarp Morton. 


Lyrics by Ff : ; 
cs by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross, Music by SIDNEY JoNES. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open ro till 10, ’ d ne 








(COMEDY THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
ae Under the Management of Miss JANETTE STEER. 
TO.NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock, Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
: PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
To be followed, at 10 o'clock, by COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 
Box Office open ro till 10, and all Libraries, 





NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION 


£3 per cent. REDEEMABLE STOCK. 


Interest payable Half-yearly at the Bank of England on 
the 1st May and ist November. 


First issue—£504,000 Stock. 


Sanctioned by the Council of the City of Nottingham, and authorised 
by a Consent Order of the Local Government Board, tssued under 
the Regulations of the Board made in accordance with the provisions 
of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890. 





PRICE OF ISSUE FIXED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY 
OF NOTTINGHAM AT £96 PER CENT. 


The First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, 
will be payable on the ist November, 1900. 





Trustees are authorised by the Trustee Act, 1893, to tnvest in this Stock, 
unless expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 


THE GOVERNOR and COMPANY or tHe BANK OF 
ENGLAND give notice that, by arrangements made with the Corporation 
of Nottingham, and in pursuance of resolutions of the Town Council, they 
are authorised to receive applications for £504,000 NOTTINGHAM Cor- 
PORATION REDEEMABLE STOCK, bearing interest at £3 per centum per 
annum, payable half-yearly at the Bank of England, or any of its Country. 
Branches. 

The Stock will be redeemed at par on the 7th June, 1960, but may be 
redeemed at par, at the option of the Corporation, on or after the 7th June, 
1920, upon three calendar months’ notice having been given by public 
advertisement, should the same not have been previously cancelled, either 
by purchase in the open market, or by agreement with the Stockholders. 

The Stock is chargeable upon the Borough and District Fund and the 

3orough and General District Rate, which latter is unlimited in amount ; 
and also upon the Gas, Water, and other Undertakings of the Corpora- 


| tion, and the revenue of their real estates. 


The Loan is required to discharge the present and prospective in- 
debtedness of the Corporation for Tramways, Waterworks, and Town 
Improvements. 

The Books of the Nottingham Corporation £3 per Cent. Redeemable 
Stock will be kept at the Bank of England, where all assignments and 
transfers will be made. Holders of the Stock, or Scrip of the Stock, will 
be able, if they so desire, to convert such Stock, or Scrip, into Stock 
Certificates to Bearer (which are virtually Bonds to Bearer), with Coupons 
attached, at the same rate of charge as in the case of Government Stock. 

Transfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp Duty. 

Dividends will be paid half-yearly at the Bank of England (Dividend 
Warrants being transmitted by post unless otherwise desired) on the Ist 
May and Ist November. 

A full six months’ dividend on the total nominal amount of the Stock 
will be payable on the 1st November, 1900. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per 
cent., will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., up to Four o’clock on Friday, the 
15th day of June, 1900. The amount of Stock applied for must be 
written on the outside of the application. In case of partial allotment, 
the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the 
payment of the first instalment. Should there be a surplus after making 
that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for multiples of £10, but the Stock once in- 
scribed will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of a penny, as 
in Consols. No allotment will be made of a less amount than £10 Stock. 

The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will 
be required are as follows:—On Friday, the 22nd June, 1900, £16 per 
cent. ; on Monday, the 23rd July, 1900, £15 per cent. ; on Wednesday, 
the 22nd August, 1900, £15 per cent. ; on Friday, the 21st September, 
1900, £15 per cent. ; on Monday, the 22nd October, 1900, £15 per 
cent. ; on Thursday, the 1st November, 1900, £15 per cent. ; but the 
instalments may be paid in full on and after the 22nd June, under dis- 
count at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. In case of default in the 


payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposits and instalments 


previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend 
payable 1st November next, will be issued in exchange for the provisional 
receipts. 

The Stock will be inscribed in the Bank’s Books on or after the 
1st November, 1900, but Scrip paid in full in anticipation may be inscribed 
forthwith. 

Applications must be on printed forms, which can be obtained at the 
Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England ; at any of the Branches of the 
Bank of England ; of Messrs. MULLENS, MARSHALL & Co., 4 Lombard 
Street, ‘London, E.C., ; or at the Guildhall, Nottingham. 

Bank of England, 7th June, 1900. 
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A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 


IS,THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 







Contributes 
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SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 
MANCHESTER : Brentano’ s, 37 Avenue de |'Opera, PARIS. 





| 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Made in 3 sizes at 











SMOKE IT. 
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Old Ripe Tobacco. 


-MURRAY’S 
MELLOW 


MIXTURE. 


For 30 eare the Irish 
National Smoking 
Mixture. 


Genuine Cobacco. 
Guaranteed Pure. 


Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A New 
ome of Reproductions of the best-known Masterpieces in this Renowned 
ollection. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 
PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 


important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 
hitherto published. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
D. G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these 
Masters, including numerous examples recently exhibited at the New 
Gallery, London. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 
the Series now on exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings 
of the British Museum. 


PROSPECTUSES OF EACH ISSUE POST FREE, 





Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 
Edition. With upwards of roo Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 
ONE SHILLING. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the H all, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 




















VIEWS AND REVIEWS 











The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (34d. post free). 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 

OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 

THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By 

SYMONS. 

© RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON, 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S “SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN. 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
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